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Forthcoming Meetings. 


MAINE STATE POMOLUGICAL SOCIETY: Meeting 
for the reading of tapers ant Discussions, vith a 
Winter Exhibition of Fruits ior naming und compari- 
son, at Augusta, Weunesday and Thursday, January 
2sth and 2th, 1874 

MAINE POSLIRY ASSOCIATION, atthe City Ho}i, 
Portiand, Tneaduy, Wednesday, Thursday and Fi'- 
day, Jan. 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th, 1874, 

PuNoBscoT POULTKY Society: Third Exhibi- 
tion, at City Hall. Bangor, Tuesuay, Wednesday and 
Chursday, Dec. 16h, 17th and 18h. 





A Visit to Fredericton, N. B. 


From Woodstock to Fredericton the distance 
is sixty-two miles; th> road—which like that 
traversed from Tobique to Woodstock, being ef 
the class denominated in the Province as ‘Great 
Roads’’—is said to be in good condition, and 
passes through a well settled and productive 
azricultural district, elthough the ground is 
generally hilly and undulating and very much 
cut up with deep ravines, running from the in- 
terior towards the river. We desired very 
much to make the trip from the fommer to the 
latter place direct, but finding it necessary to 
switch off to Houlton for the night, con- 


| well filled with a good representation of the 
| fruit, agricultural products, and mechanical and 
industrial enterprises of the people of New 
Brunswick. The unfavorable weather of the 
opening days, no doubt prevented many from 
contributing to the exhibition, both in the 
building and to the live stock departments. 

A lew words will suffice to describe the neat 
stock department. With a few exceptions the 
animals were very inferior, and did not meet 
our expectations. The exceptions wese the 
herd of eleven pure blood Jerseys exhibited by 
Mr. ©. E. Grosvenor ef Canterbury; the herd 
of Ayrshires shown by Hugh McMonagle, Esq., 
of Sussex Vale, and the Short Horns of N. 
Burpee & Bros., Sheffield, W. Fawcett Sack- 
ville, and F. 1. & G@. W. Fox of Queens. In 
Mr. Grosvenor’s herd were some animals from 
the Milbrook herd of Dr. Boutelle, and from 
other good blood in the States; and some ot Mr. 
McMonagle’s animals shew good breeding. The 
grades forming the bulk of the cattle on the 
show grounds were very ordinary animals in- 
deed. The same remarks are true of the sheep 
and swine on exhibition. Although told by a 
farmer on the upper St. John that we should 
see splendid sheep and pigs at the Fredericton 
fair, we must say that neither class presented 
a half dozen really good specimens. Years ago 
the sheep of the Province were regarded as 
something extra, and many of the best of their 
flocks were brought to theStates. It 1s now evi- 
dent that the Province needs an introduction of 
fresh blood in order to improve both their sheep 


claded to take the train next morning for|#nd swine. This must be obtained, and their 
Fredericton. The route by rail from Houlton | breeders must at once set a bout the work of re- 
is a round-about one, being to McAdam June- | gaining their lost reputation in these particu - 


tion over the New Brunswick and Canada road, 


lars, not only for their own benefit but for the 


from thence to Fredericton Junction on the | good of the agriculture of the Province. 


European and North American road, and from 


In horses, the Province excells us in a class 


this latter Junction to Fredericton, a distance | of heavy work or draft horses, and of this class 


of about thirty miles over a road leased and 
controlled by the last named corporation. 
Leaving Houlton at 9 o’clock in the morning 
we were all day in reaching Fredericton, the 
rain pouring down in torrents ior the entire 
distance, and adding to the general dreariness 
which must be almost inseperable trom a ride 
in apy weather over the route indicated, so de- 
void is it of objects of interest to the traveler. 

The city of Fredericton, which is the seat of 
government for New Brunswick, is situated on 
the St. John at a point opposite to which the 
waters of the Nashwaak empty into the form- 
erriver. It is built on an extensive intervale 
or “‘alluvial terrace,’’ of nearly a mile in 
breadth, and not above fifty feet trom low wa- 
ter mark. The physical characteristics of the 
St. John valley at this point are very interest- 
ing; the grand river and its extensive valley 
with the series of remarkable alluvial deposits 
or terraces, forming a rich study for the geolo- 
gist. These terraces have been severally des- 
ignated the Cathedral terrace, Cemetery terrace 
and the Race Course terrace. There are also 
four terraces on the Peor House road, the first 
et which is 131 feet above the river, the second 
247 feet, the third 313 feet, the fourth 344 
feet. On the college road are also numerous 

high terraces, the farthest of which reaches an 
elevation of nearly four hundred feet. The 
river opposite the market house is nearly three- 
fourths of a mile wide, and at low water its 
greatest depth is 19 feet, but the true river 
valley, at an elevation of one hundred feet 
above low water, is 2990 yards broad—nearly 
two miles—while at the summit level it is not: 
less than four miles broad. There are four 
steam ferries crossing the river at different 
points, and all the boats seem to have as much 
carrying as they can do at all times. 

The city itself is well laid out, bat in its 
public and private architecture ranks in a low 
grade—as citiesgo. Its one chief sireet fronts 
on the river, the principal portion of the build- 
ings upon it being on the side facing the water. 
It is wide and level, and bears the appropriate 
name of King street. On this street are the 
principal hotelsand the leading business houses, 
and fora distance of three-fourths of a mile it 
is quite compactly built. Through the kind 
attentions of C. E. Grosvenor, E-q., of Can- 
terbury, York, we enjoyed the pleasure of a 
drive over the city, during whic we visited 
many places of interest. Among these were 
the large steam saw mill of Jobn Morrison, 
Esq., below the city; the residence of Gov. 
Wilmot, which was being repaired and put in 
order for His Excellency, and to which he was 
soon to remove from the Government House; 
several of the churches; the Parliament Build- 
ing and other places. The Parliament Louse 
is an old structure, dingy looking from the 
outside, bat said to be very elaborately finished 
and decorated within. Here, attended with all 
the pomp and circumstance of an old estab- 
lished and somewhat aristocratic government, 
the Provincial Parliament holds its sessions, 
and deals out laws to the inhabitants. Nearly 
apposite are the Governmert Barracks and of- 
ficers’ quarters of the olden time, when large 
numbers of British troops were quartered here; 
but now the buildings are converted into pri- 
vate residences and public school buildings— 
the latter a very good use for them to serve. 
We also drove to the Government House, and 
had a personal interview with Lis Excellency, 
Gev. Wilmot, who received us with great cor- 
diality, and by his genial manner and Pleasant 
conversation made us feel ‘‘at home” at once. 
With us he visited the extensive green houses 
attached to the beautifully laid out grounds, 
and we were not a little surprised to find Lis 
Excellency so thoroughly and practically fa- 
miliar with every detail of the flower and vege- 
table garden. The lawn at the rear of the 
Government House, sloping gradually to the 
very waters of the proud river, and the walks 
and arbors in and about the grounds render it 
a most delightful place; and we are informed 
that many of the improvements of this char- 
soter made during the past few years are due 
to the good taste and enthusiasm of Gov. Wil- 
mot himself, in the matter of landscape adorn- 
ment and floral decoratich. 

The chief ehject in visiting Fredericton was to 
attend the exhibition of the Provincial Board 
of Agriculture, to study their manner of run- 
ning a “‘State Fair,” and te examine the speci- 
mens of stock and other industries there repre- 
sented; and although it is too late to give any 
account of the exhibition, our readers may pos- 
sibly be interested in a few general statements 
concerning the same. 

The exhibition building, where the ‘in- 
doors” department of the fair was held, is one 
of the finest structures of the kind for its pur- 
pose we have ever seen. It was designed by 
Mr. John U1. Reid—one of the members ot the 

of Directors and to whom we are under 
aa for kind favors—and is modeled very 
¥ sfter the World’s Fair Palace of New 
York, of 1861, J; covers near] 
ede firey y an acre ol 
ae 4s built in 1864 at a cost of be- 
$25,000 and $30,000. It is most ad- 
aoe Y planned for the different departments 
® grand Protingial Pepa; and en the 


we saw most magnificent specimens at the ex- 
hibition. Many of them are what are called 
**Island horses,”’ or those ob‘ained from Prince 
Edward Island—large numbers being purchased 
there every year and carried to Boston, Port- 
land and other places this side of the line. 
These horses average from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred pounds each, and in fact, often reach 
as high a figure as 2900 lbs. per pair, at four 
and five years of age. There were some very 
fine thoroughbred horses on the grounds, and 
the class of gentleman's driving horses com- 
prised some good animals, though not perhaps 
in any respect superior to those with us. We 
noticed on the groundsa professional Veterinary 
Surgeon, an Eoglishman—who, it was said, had 
a dozen diplomas in his pocket, and to all appear- 
ances another dozen in his air and manner—and 
on enquiring of the ccmmittee on horses it be 
was consulted as to the soundness of those 
horses presented for competition, the reply 
was, Only in case a supposed unsound horse 
was ent@red. The plan of having a competent 
person to decide upon such points seemed a 
most judicious one, and is one the managers of 
our State fairs would do well to put in opera- 
tion. We were not present at any of the races, 
which on account of the heavy track were 
trotted under great disadvantages. 

The exhibition in all its details was appar- 
ently well managed. There were a good many 
furmalities to go through, and regulations to 
carry out which were in reality of little impor- 
tance—bat they added vastly to the appear- 
ance of things and gave the Offices a dignity 
and authority which it was pleasing to see so 
well performed. There was the formal open- 
ing with the address by His Excellency, Gov. 
Wilmot, and the speech of Hon. James D. 
Dixen, the gentlemanly and efficient President 
of the Board; there was the attendance of the 
Military band every evening, which discoursed 
most excellent music; there were the large staff 
of Directors and Officers of different grades 
bearing numerous attractive badges, and there 
was the attendance of the beauty and fashion 
of the old capital city of the Province, which 
during the evenings of the exhibition, filled 
the brilliantly lighted building, making the oc- 
casion one of great festivity, and giving life 
and enjoyment to the scene. All these things 
goa good ways in making a fair successful; 
they are worth very much more than they cost, 
and oar Provincial cousins well understand 
how to get the greatest vaiue from them. 

‘Ina stange, foreign city, during fair week, 
with all the hotels crowded and with no rooms 
engaged before hand, what should we have 
done for entertainment had we not found a 
‘*good Samaritan’’ in the person of Mr. A. 'B. 
Thompson of Woodstock, (a whole souled, 
genial man) who took our entire party to the 
residence oi a brother, Alexander Thompson; 
E-q., of St. Mary’s, whose. wife, he said wasa 
‘Yankee woman,’’ and who would be glad to 
see us; as if anybody there would be glad to 
see a half dozen hungry men who were ‘* Yan- 
kees !"’ But to St. Mary’s we went, and, per- 
fect strangers as we were, found a hearty re- 
ception and were entertained like princes. Mr. 
Chompson has a large farm on the interval ep- 
posite Fredericton, is engaged in milling and 
other business operations, and is one of the 
most successful business men of the Province. 
Chrough his kindness we took a ride on the 
New Bruswick Railroad, now building from 
Fredericton to connect with the River de Loupe 
Railroad, a distance of 160 miles, and which is 
completed to Millville, a distance of 42 miles 
from St. Mary’s. This is one of the narrow 
gauge roads, the gauge being 3 ft 6 in,:but it is 
a well bailt and easy riding road and is well 
equipped with rolling stock. The passenger 
cars are very handsome, twenty feet shorter 
tham our ordinary cars, and the engines weigh 
from ten to fifteen tons. The speed of trains is 
from 15 to 20 miles per hour. 

In one respect there isa marked contrast 
between society in New Brunswick and that of 
our own State, caused by the free use and 
traffic in liquors in the Province. Everywhere 
in the city of Fredericton liquors were dis- 
played and sold; not only at the hotels, but 
at the stables, on the street, and even upon the 
race course where at least two bars were in op- 
eration, and which netted something like $300 
each to the managers of the track. But not- 
withstanding the free sale of liquor, it was 
gratifying to find the better class of citizens 
discountenancing its use and sale, and by their 
precept and example endeavoring to ecucate 
public opinion up to the enlightened standard 
now prevailing in all yood communities regard- 
ing the general disuse of liquors asa bev- 
erage. The blighting effects of free rum is 
noticeable upon the young men and women of 
the Province, and all good people throughout 
the land will bless the day—if it ever comes 
—when it shall there be regarded as a crime to 
sell a glass of intoxicatiog drink. 

Everywhere in Fredericton and throughout 
the Province, were found the largest spirit of 
welcome and hospitality. The kind attentions 
of those, who, previous to our visit were utter 
strangers, but who uow seem like friends, will 
never be forgotten. From those whe extend- 


generous hospitality of their homes, as well 
as from those with waom we were but briefly 
introduced, we received marked attentions, 
which it will be a pleasure to return in eur 
best manner if occasion ever offers. And we 
but discharge a simple duty in making public 
acknowledgement of the kindness received at 
the hands of O. E. Grosvenor, Esq., Canter- 
bury, York, one of the y.ung and enterprising 
farmers of the Province; Hon. Charles S. 
Lugrin, Secretary of the Provincial Board of 
Agriculture; Mr. A. T. Thompson of Wood- 
stock: Mr. Sheriff Temple of Fredericton— 
who is also we believe Managing Director of 
the railroad from Fredericton to St. John— 
Alexander Thompson, Esq., and Mr. E. Van 
Wort of St. Mary’s. These gentlemen are all 
most kindly remembered, and to their atten- 
tions a large share of the pleasure arising from 


our visit to Fredericton is due. 
2 


Fish Pomace for Sheep. 





A correspondent makes inquiry in regard to 
the practicability and economy of feeding fish 
offal to sheep. ‘The only information upon the 
matter to which we have access is that con- 
tained in a brief statement presented to the 
Board of Agr.culture in 1869, by M. L. Wild- 
er, E-q., of Pembroke, who was at that timea 
representative of Washington eounty at the 
Board. This statement was founded on a ten 
years’ experience in feeding fish pomace to 
sheep, and Mr. Wilder said, that for a contin- 
uous period of three years he had wintered his 
fluck ot one hundred sheep on threshed straw, 


ace, and they came out in the spring in much 
better condition than when fed on good Eng- 
lish hay and corn. He further said that he re- 
garded dry pomace wort’: as much as corn, 
pound for pound as a feed for sheep; and that 
when he had a sufficient quantity ef it to give 
them one-half pound per day regularly through 
the winter he found the weight of the fleece 
increased one quarter and the carcass in like 
proportion. The offal is that forming the res- 
idue from herrings, after they have been cooked 
and the oil pressed out. For this pomace 
when dried he says sheep are more eager than 
for grain, and no evil results have followed its 
feeding. - 
Editorial Notes. 

The reader will please make the following 
corrections in the note appended to the letter 
of our correspondent, ‘Junior,’ in our issue of 
Nov. 22d, viz.: for 155 ibs , read ‘158 lbs;* 
for branches, read ‘‘bunches,’’ and for Jehn- 
son read ‘‘Johnston.”’ 

The valuable table, giving the milk record of 
different cows for a year, in our present num- 
ber, is the result of a very careful test, carried 
out with great accuracy and minuteness, and 
will repay @ close study. 


Although a little out of season just now, 
we give a method cf trapping robber bees, 
when they come to make war upon a neigh bor- 
ing hive—furnished us by a practical bee 
keeper, who says he has tried it in several in- 
stances with complete success. Take pieces of 
common elder wood about three inches in length, 
punch the pith from them and place them 
within the entrance of the hive, the entire 
length being within the hive. Robber bees 
will go in through these channels, but having 
hard work to get out will remain with the hive 
and soon go to work. 


The Turf, Field and Farm reports that the 
stallion Sherrod by Lecompte, by Boston, out 
of the celebrated mare Picayune, by Medoc, a 
son of American Eclipse, who will be remem- 
bered as the stubborn competitor of Lexington 
—has been purchased by Mr. Henry E. Fitz 
and brought to Auburn. Mr. Fitz also hasa 
two-year old filly by Sherrod out of a mare 
got by a half brother to Ethan Allen, which is 
very promising. Although sixteen years old 
the Turf says Sherrod is ‘‘full of vigor, and ca- 
pable of doing much good service in the stud.’’ 


Mr. Levi Perkins of Windsor, reports a clear 
profit of ninety dollars irom a flock of nine 
sheep in one year. But he had ‘good luck”’ 
with his lambs, and kept his flock in splendid 
condition and well wed out. To this good 
account we may add that Mrs. S.G. Cum- 
mings of this town, has received in one year 
$19 in cash for the iamibs raised by two sheep, 
and has been offered $4.50 for the wool of the 
sheep, making a total of $23.50. If she had 
had as many sheep as Mr. Perkins, and they 
had done equally as well as the two she did 
have, they would have brought her $105.75. 


An experienced feeder, one who keeps a large 
number of cows and who always feeds high, 
informs us that from long and careful trial he 
finds one, bushel of corn as good as two bush- 
els of barley to feed to cows, horses or swine. 
As regards the raising of wheat or barley this 
same gentleman, one of the best of our Ken- 
nebec county farmers, informs us that this 
past season he raised fifty bushels of wheat 
from thirteen bushels sowing, and 474 bushels 
barley from twelve and a haf bushels sowing. 

Some of our city farmers are great on “‘big 
porkers,” as the following record of three 
spring pigs killed in one neighborhood in one of 
the country wards, will amply testify: Capt. 
W. R. Page one that dressed 355 lbs.; Charles 
Whittier one weighing 349 lbs., and Darius 
Whittier one weighing 312 lbs. 

Timothy Williams, Esq., of Roekland, Knox 
county, and Jvel E. Shaw, Esq., of Hampden, 
Penobscot county, have been chosen members 
of the State Board of Agriculure. Mr. Wil- 
liams is President of the Knox county Agri- 
cultural Society, and Mr. Shaw has long been 
identified with agricultural organizations in his 
ceunty. Both gentlemen are well qualified and 
will make valuable members of the Board. 


- ee owt nema 
Notices of Publications, 


Few periodicals possess so much real merit, 
and are of so permanent value as the American 
Naturalist published monthly at Salem, Mass., 
by the Peabody Academy of Science, and edit- 
ed by Profs. A. S, Packard, Jr.,and F. W. 
Putnam. It is devoted to popular natural his- 
tory, the articles being scientifically correct, 
and yet written in that attractive and interest- 
ing manner ceiculated to arrest the attention of 
the young, and those who havea love for nat- 
ural objects. With the number for January 
1874, the work enters its eighth volume, and 
we recommend it to all those who are selecting 
their magazines for another year, as a work 
the: can be read again and again with fresh 
interest. Terms $4 00 per year. 

‘Forest and Stream’’ is the title of a new 16 
page quarto journal, devoted to field and aqua- 
tie sports, practical natural history, fish cul- 
ture, the protectionof game, preservation of 
forests, and the inculcation in men and women 
of a healthy interest in out-door recreation and 
study. It is ably conducted by Charles Hal- 
lock, a veteran in newspaper literature, and 
gives an interesting variety of valuable read- 
ing in each number. Weekly, at $5.00 per 
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with one-half pound per day of dried fish pom- 23 


Communicatiens. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Comparative Value of Cows. 


Milk for the Year ending Oct. 23, 1873. 
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« — |}]Buttereup*) “ | 365/3654) 10. [10. [23.33 
“ — |19/ Sunshine, | 251) 166/2905) 11.54) 17.50|23.33 
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I send you a minute table of the product of 


our twenty cows —— the year ending Oct 
3. Kk speaks for itself, and those interested 
will perhaps find something in it worth study- 


ing. 

fi may be stated that Nos. 10, 11, 12, 19 
and 20, were bought subsequently to the be- 
ginning of the experiment, .o that when the 
average number of days in milk, and the aver- 
age whole product, by each cow, were com- 
puted, those cows were excluded from the cal- 
culation. Nos. 10, [1 and 12 were purchased 
when fresh in milk, but it isassumed that they 
were dry, sixty days previously, in order to 
make their averages fair to the rest. 
The grades are the best of their class, hav- 
ing been selected with special view to their 
milking qualities. ; 
By high feeding, the product might have 
been increased twenty-five per ent. but I have 
deemed it importan not to over-tax their lac- 
teal powers, as they are all breeders and too 
valuable to wear out in the dairy. By a re- 
cent calculation, in the Country Gentleman, | 
see that the average yield of cows in the State 
ot New York during the cheese making season, 
embracing the whole, is less than fourteen 
hundred quarts; while the average in the best 
dairy county in New York (hence inthe coun- 
try) is no more than eighteen hundred quarts, 
and this with animals that are crowded with 
feed. Our cows have had little or no feed, ex 
cept hay, in winter; while in summer they 
have had poor  asture supplemented with green 
corn fodder at night. In the winter of 1871-2 
we cut and steamed all the hay fed to them, 
adding @wo quarts of middlings, or fine feed, 
morning and night, while at noon they had on- 
ly a ration of long hay. Having had however 
several cases of abortion, in the spring of 1872 
I determined to give our cows no st amed feed 
in the winter of 1872-3, in order that I might 
discover if the hot food had the effect of pro- 
ducing the abortions. The result shows only 
two cas:s for the past spring, while there were 
seven the year before. I did not weigh the 
milk during the winter that we steamed the 
tood, but I am sure we had more milk, and the 
cattle were in better condition than they were 
the t season, when we did not steam it. 
So sure am I of this, and yet so undecided 
Mabout the cause of the abortion, that | have 
decided to steam again the ensuing wintee. 
Mr. Wm. Crozier of Long Island, steams all 
his feed, yet never has any abortion. 
Togus, Nov. 20th. Wu. 5S. Tinton. 

ee 
Foz the Maine Farmer. 
Wintering Bees. 


Hoping that the interests of bee-keeping 
may have much improved in the two last sea- 
sons since the dreadful winter of 1871 and 
1872, I feel to venture a few words in regard 
to wintering. 

Bees being natives of warmer climates than 
that of Maine, it is evident that if the extreme 
cold of such high latitudes could be avoided, 
they would be much nearer their natural con- 
‘dition, and therefore less liable to the attacks 
of disease. But there is danger that people of 
small experience will overdo the thing or subject 
bees to worse conditions than extreme cold 
weather. 

As to cellars for wintering bees. Some are 
first-rate for this purpose, while athers are as 
sure to ruin every colony as they are put into 
them. Lt is better to try a single colony in it 
the first winter, and if this comes out in nice 
condition with its combs free from mould, and 
bees healthy and lively; then it may be pretty 
sure you have a good cellar for the pur 
and the whole apiary may be risked in it the 
next winter. Sometimes bees winter well in 
cool chambers where all is quiet. But this is 
generally about the best piace I should want 
to recommend. 

In shed-roofed bee-houses with hives well 
packed in strasv, all but the fronts, bees general- 
winter well if they have plenty of honey. 

Bees sometimes winter well when buried un- 
der deep snow, but in this condition they re- 
quire to be shoveled out, that they may fly and 
dispose of their foeces—a care they do not al- 
ways get. 

One thing sure may be depended upon. If 
a stock of bees are very strong and have plenty 
of honey anda well ventilated hive, there is 
little danger bat they will winter anywhere 
out of doors. 

The most powerful swarm of bees I ever saw 
early in the season, was in the spring of 1870. 
The hive was a large one with four big holes 
in it, two is the front and two in rear, and 
large enough for a small rabbi; te jump 
through. The hive was no doubt well  tocked 
with Goes and honey the previous fall, and had 
stood every cold wind and change of weather 
for the wiuter, on a block in an open field, in 
the dear old State of Maine. 

G. W. P. Jerrarp. 

Appleton, Wis., Nov. 1873. 

For the Maine Farmer, 
Thoroughbred Horses. 


I notice in the Farmer of Nov. 15th, the 
following: ‘‘I claim the name of Passamaquod- 
dy Girl, tor r Aeg mare foaled June 10th, 
1870; got by B Hawk, by Trotting Childers; 
dam, a thoroughbred. Morgan mare from Ver- 
mont.”’ 

Now I would like to ask Mr. Jackson or any 
other man, how he is going to get a *‘thorough- 
bred Morgan mare,’’ which I think to be an 
impossibility; and Mr, Editor will you not 
state through the Farmer, what constitutes a 
thorough horse; for I undertake to say 
that nine-fnths of the farmers and three- 
fourths of the breeders of trotting horses in 
the State of Maine do not know. Certainly 
nine-tenths of the people that I have talked 
with about it, that have claimed to have ther- 
oughbred horses, come to corner them right up, 
did not know what the term thoroughbred 
meant when applied to horses. G. A.B. 

Bangar. 


—ED> oo 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Queries for Correspondents. 


I notice in the letter from Henry Poor pub- 
lished in the Farmer of Nov. 29th, the follow- 


ask is, have the Datch the butter qualities? 
Some.that I have talked with that should know 
say that the milk from Dutch cows is 
in the elements of batter, but rich in ¢ : 


| ESSoce Usosigh the Piddien, fad ees oblige a 


“ga4 each produces 15 bush. per acre. The past sea- 


. | transportation is saved to you. 





For the Maine Farmer, 
Wheat Culture in Maine. 


Letters from Henry Poor and J, W. Lang. 
J. W. Lang, Fsq., My Dear Sir:—You will 
pardon me the liberty in addressing you; and 
with great defference I would say after reading 
your remarks at the Board of Agriculture, all 
of which are of great value to every iarmer of 
the State and highly to be commended, with 
one exception—'‘while Maine seems to be un- 
fitted for grain production’ &c. To this prop- 
osition I must dissent most eurphatically. The 
small grains are and can be grown abundantly 
in Maine with proper care and attention. The 
wheat crop is becoming universal with your 
farmers and with the spring variety alone, I 
think your State reported nearly 600,000 
bushels in 1872, at an average yield of 19 bush- 
els per acre, while the crop of the whole coun- 
try reported but 114 bushels per acre. When 
the winter variety has become known as well 
as the spring—as it surc/y will—your State 
will be supplied if each farm with three acres 


son hay pinched all your crops excepting hay. 
There was a larger breadth sown to wheat this 
year than last, (i get my iniormation from the 
Maine Farmer) and you sadly need grain. 
Che cheese factories do much, but nothing will 
give se much contentment to the young man as 
a full supply of bread, which ean be doubly 
furnished by an enlarged culture. A clover 
fallow, or ploughing in the rowen in August, 
gives a large winter yield and costs as a ma- 
nure nothing. Wheat can be produced no 
cheaper in the West, than in Maine, and 
Moses Taber 
formerly of Vassalboro, (whom we both know 
perhaps) will endorse me; he is now in the 
West [ think. So much for wheat. Rye is of 
but little account now-a-days; although it Aas 
been the principal bread crop of Maine. Bur- 
ley is next in value and perhaps more 80, 80 
much is wanted for distillation, and in the Can- 
adas it is raised very abundantly. [t brings in 
this market some thirty to forty cents more |‘ 
than western barley. Oats, the best I have 
ever seen, and the largest average yield, have | 
been on the Kennebec. All the spring grains | 
require manure, there being no green crop to 
plow in. It is the less acres and more manure 
that gives the profitable crops. 1 believe no 
State in the union possesses equal advantages | 
with Maine for growing grains for domestic 
wants aad for export. Living on the seaboard, 
labor as cheap asin the West, your straw 
worth $5 to $10 a ton for paper (it is worth 
nothing in the West). How much balf tilled, 
waste und in Maine, and how much good land 
have you? Better pastures, more milk, more 
butter and cheese, more beef, better stock in 
all that pertains to the farm—too much land 
under cultivation which makes it doubly ex- 
nsive in getting acrop. Hence young men 
espair, farming has nv bright, sunny side— | 
they shoulder their packs and away they go. 
Now my dear sir, | have said ten times more | 
than was proper fur me to say, and given an 








ot offence. It is with the confidence in your | 
State to produce, manufacture, build ships, | 
catch fish, make lumber, raise the best horses | 
from *‘Gen. Knox’’ ap or down, the best cattle | 
I ever butcherei, fine sheep and swine, and | 
above all, the hardiest, most intelligent, tem- 
perate and reliable people of which any State | 
in the union can boast. I say all this, that | 
having lived twelve yearsin Maine,I speak | 
truthfully from knowledge and experience and 
subscribe myself, very truly yours, 
New York. Henry Poor. 


Answer. 
Appreciating the hearty efforts of Mr. Poor | 
in behalt of wheat production in Maine, as 
evineed by his terse and timely articles in the 
Farmer, and well knowing that he has the 
welfare of our noble State at heart, I feel flat- 
tered by his taking up the subject when it is 
apparently assailed, though unintentional on 
my part. Mr. Poor will bear in mind I was 
speaking comparatively, and I think the re- 
porter drew it full as strong as the reality. I 
think Mr. Poor will fiod that I have labored 
with both tongue and pen, for the encourage- | 
ment of wheat culture in our State, and al- | 
ways in presenting the advantages ot associat- 
ed dairying, [ urge the fact that the keepiag 
of cows will enable us to add largely to our 
manure heaps, and having plenty of mar ~~~ 





and eheese. I have always advocated that with 
the proper effurt Maine can raise her » vn 
bread cheaper than she can purchase it frou , 
outside, all things taken into the account. 

Mr. Geo. E. Brackett whe reported the 
crops of my county (Waldo) at the session of 
the Board spoken of, said, ‘* Wheat culture on 
the increase. ‘Lost Nation’ most cultivated. 
Barley not much raised.’’ I can not find in 
my report of the session published inthe Lew- 
iston Journal, and also in the Lloulton Pioneer 
the quotatiun given by Mr. Poor. 1 would be 
the last one to discourage wheat culture, for I 
believe in it and have labored for it for years. 
And I believe to-day that in connection with 
cheese making it is to lift us far onward in the 
road of independence if we use our best efforts 
to its cultivation. 

I fully appreciate Mr. Poor’s kind and hearty 
words, and his efforts toward encouraging 
wheat culture, not only in Maine, but all over 
New England. He bas my sincere thanks, and 
he will ever be gratefully remembered by our 
citizens. I write to correct the wrong impres- 
sion he has received, that lam antagonistic, 
or even discouraged as regards the ability of 
Maine to grow wheat profitably. 

Brooks, Nev. 5th. J. W. Lana. 

—_>. oe — 
For the Maine Farmer, 


Letter About Poultry Matters. 


The Coming Exhibition. 

In your last edition you call especial atten- 
tion to the proposed Poultry Exhibition to be 
held in Pertland in January. It seems to me 
that there is something back of a mere poultry 
show that should interest our people; andal- 
low me to present a few statements in behalf 
,ef this branch of industry, for such it should 
be called, and when properly conducted no 
branch ef industry will yield a larger per 
cent. of profit than this. Not having any- 
thing te exhibit and not being interested in 
this proposed exhibition, except as I am inter- 
ested in poultry raising, | can allude to the 
subject without being accused of blowing my 
own horn. 

I wish that every farmer im the State could 
attend this exhibition, to carefully examine 
and compare the different varieties that will 
there be represented. It this would be done 
it would repay the expense a hundred fold. 
Too many think that when they have puta 
lot of eggs under a hen their duty is done, and 
they throw out their feed, and occasionally 
search the barn, shed and outbuildings for 
eggs and finally fall to cursing the hens be- 
cause they are not profitable; or when fall 
comes they bring their chickens to market and 
find that when hung by the side of their 
neighbors, they look like dwarfs. Then they 
fall to cursing again attributiog all this to 
their luck saying, ‘‘that’s just the way it al- 
ways is, nothing I have seems to prosper.”’ 

W ould men but enter into this as into any 
other business, with their eyes open, then 
these things would not be. 

Profits of Keeping Hens. 

They say ‘‘experience is a good teacher,”’ 
but it costs a great deal to support him as I 
have found to my sorrow; yet the lessons I 
have learned in this direction, others can learn 
by proprr observation before entering the field. 
I bave in my possession an account book run- 
ning back over the past four years, in which is 
entered the cost of every hen bought, and of 
all feed used—of all expense of buildings, and 
of all receipts, both of poultry, eggs and ma- 
nare, also ibe number of eggs laid each day 
for the four years—and by this I find that dur- 
ing the last two years, every hen I kept netted 
me two dollarsa year. This surely is profit 
enough to satisfy any man, and [ am not 
counting eggs sold for hatching, only the regu- 
lar business. When Brahma chicks can be 

rown, shut up ina pen, and at the age of 

our and a half months dress from four te four 
and a half pounds each, at a cost of less than 
thirty-seven cents, and bringing in a country 
market thirty cents a pound, ‘here is a profit 
that will satisty any man, or ought to. And 
when Light Brabma hens vill give you four 
eggs a day for every five hens kept, from May 








year. Published at 103, Fulton St., New York. 


lst to Sept. Ist, and ate cost of only about 


|,dency to create more interest in this sranch of 


|cattle that are best adipted to the dairy in 


five mills a day for each hen, there is a reason- 
able profit. This Mr. Editor has been my ex- 
— during the past summer, and it can 

the experience of every man, for I have 
only tried to do my duty by my poultry, that is 
all. 

Mesults of the Poultry Exhibition. 

One result of this exhibition next month 
will be to start up hosts of breeders who will 
rush into the business thinking that a fortune 
lies at their doors. Such as these will certain- 
ly fail unless they observe the proper rules; 
and one of the duties of the managers of this 
proposed exhibition should be, to point out the 
peculiar claims of each variety and to instruct 
in some way all who attend in the great secret 
of making poultry raising profitable, which se- 
cret is no secret at all, only that we look after 
them as carefully as we do after our other 
stock. G. M. T 
—— -§ 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Maine Dairymen’s Association. 


Isawin the Farmer of November 15th a | 
communication from Mr. Lang in favor of a 
Dairymen’s Association in this State. As dai- 
rying is growing into a specialty with us, I 
think an association of this kind would be an | 
advantage t» our farmers that are interested in | 
the butter and cheese dairy. Ali know that 
our butter does not command as high prices in 
Boston market, as Vermont and New York 
butter. What isthe reason? We have as 
good climate, as pure water, as good pastur- 
age, and as good a quality ef hay—and that 
being the case is there any good reason for dif- 
ference in‘the dema d and price of our butter 
and theirs? If the dairymen of tais State had 
taken as great an interest in their business and 
made it a specialty as they have in those 
States, our dairy products would find as ready 
sale and at as high prices as those of any State 
in the Union. 

A dairymen's association would have a ten- 





farming. It would be a means of disseminat- 
ing a knowledge ot the different modes of mak- 
ing and packing both butter an: eheese, forall 
know the manner of manufacturing and pack- 
ing has mach to do with the sale. I think it 
could be made the source tor obtaining much 
information in regard to the different breeds of 


different sections of our State; for it is neces- 
sary that all farmers that intend making dairy- 
ing @ specialty (and all should to make it prof- 
itable) should have the best breeds of cows for 
that purpose the country affords, in order to 
secure the most profit from them. [his plan 
has my hearty approval. J. E. Suaw. 
Hampden. 





“=~ ee - 
For the Maine Farmer, 


Agricultural Intelligence. | 


Meteorological Observations. 


An ab-tract of the Meteorological Observa- | 


tions taken at the State College of Agriculture | 





opinion in opposition to yours, with po spirit and the Mechanic Arts,for the month of No-| may arise in recitation, I can remember when | 


vember, 1873; by Prof. M. C. Fernaup 


Latitude 44 deg. 53 min. 10 sec. North. 
Longitude 68 . 38 min. 57 sec. West. 
Altitude above the sea, 134 feet. 


Mean temperature for the month. 25.18 | 
Maximum temperature, 53.2 
Minimum temperature, -40 
Mean ef warmest day, (2d) 43.0 
Mean of coldest day, (30th 5.2 


Mean per centage of cloudiness, 55 
Am't of rain or melted snow in gauge, 5.05 in. 
Amount of snow, y 


8. W. &S., .18; 8. E. & E., .06; N. B. & N., .22. 
Mean height of barometer in inches, 29.689. 
Maximum es os os 30.332. 
Minimum sa > ” 28.423. 
Mean force of vapor sufficient to sus- 

tain a column of mercury in heigiat, .109 
Mean humidity of the atmosphere, 75 


| to something else. 


| 


jiarity breeds contempt.’’ 


Woman's Department. 








For the Woman’s Department, 
Advice to Young Teachers. 


As the time is near at hand for winter schools to 
commence, and you young teachers are about to 
exercise your abilities in teaching “‘young ideas 
how to shoot,’’ permit me, as one who has had some 
experience in the business, to offer a few words of 
advice. Perhaps you think you do rot need any; 
that you know enough about it; yet it may be 
you do not atter all. I thought I knew all about 
it once, but experience soon printed out to me 
many errorsI had committed which might have 
been avuided had I been older and wiser. It is, of 
course, rather humiliating to confess it, but it is 
the truth. . 

School-teaching is no idle work, and te be suc- 
cersful will admit of no half-way action. Like ail 
ether callings, it requires practice to make it per- 
fect. In the first place, y.u are going into a coun- 
try \jistrict, where all seems new and strange to 
you; and you will doubtless experience for a few 
days a feel.ng of homesickness, and wish yourself 
occupying most any other position but tuat of a 
country school-teacher. But if you are interested 
in your work, and enter into it with a determina- 
tion to succeed, you will soon feel at ease, and all 
will be pleasant and harmonious. 

The First Day. 


This will probably be the most embarrassing to 
you of the entire term Mere let me advise you to 
be careful about putting on airs, and using high- 
flown language; but let your words be plain and 
s mple, and endeavor as pearly as possible to con- 
form them, as well as your acts, to the place and 
oocasi pn. Be cautious about laying down rules 
unless you are conscious of your ability to carry 
them out; for as soon as your scholars see you wa- 
vering in any of your plans, your power has, in a 
measure, departed. 

The Little Ones. 


I noticed in an article ‘‘About Home Schools,”’ 
the writer spoke of the children sitting upon bench- 
es, 80 high from the floor the feet could not reach 
it. Now, do not permit it in yoor schoolroom. If 
mot ers will be so inconsiderate as to send their 
little ones of only tour and five years of age to | 
school, then let it be your part to make them as 
comfortable as posapple. 

Get some one to saw out some blocks, or, if more 
convenient, to make some stools to put their feet 
upon. You will be repaid for your trouble by 
haviog @ more quiet and orderly clases of little 
ones, and not only tuat, you will gain their love 
and respect, and after these are obtained, your 
school wiil be much easier to govern. Give them 
more than the usual recess through the day. 
Young and active, they require more exercise than 
the older ones. You can soon teach them to enter | 
and leave the school-room in so quiet @ marner that | 
they need notdisturb any one. Allow them the use | 





_ of slates and pencils, and set them copies of figures | 


and letters. You can thus take up their attention, | 
keep then quiet, and at the same time teach them 
something useful. Perhaps you will say you can- 


jmot fiad time to speuu thus with the little ones, | 
| when there are so many older ones claiming your 
| atteation. | 
| more time than you may be really aware of. 


I will teil you how you can —_ 
ne 
stead of spending your hours after school idly, or 
in poring over Latin, Philosophy, etc., make it 
your rule to study the lessons you have assigned 
the echolars for the following day, from the !owest 
to the hishest classes. You will then be prepared 
to answer all questions with readiness, and to ex- 
plain without hesitation apy doubtful point which 


was a scholar of seeing my teacher puzzling over 
| some simple question, tea or fitteen minutes, who, 
| had he prepared hiaself the previous evening on 


a Augusta, Maine, Saturday Morning, December 13, 1873. No. 2. 


Agricultural Miscellany, 
The jomate Pays for All, 


Commenting on the truth of this adage, the 
N. Y. Times says: If food were the sole 
wealth of the world, and there were but two 
classes, those who produced food and those who 
consumed it, and the latter existed without 
conferring any benefit upon the former, or in a 
condition of idleness solely, there would be 
some truth in this idea. Then, indeed, the 
farmer would work fer all, and his industry 
would be taxed for the maintenance of all the 
rest of the world. Bat this is very far from 
being the case. Food is very small portion 
of our wealt!:. or of our necessaries of life. If 
a farmer, or any other man, will figure up the 
actual cost of his food during a year, he will 
find ita very insignificant proportion of his 
yearly expenditures; and when be comes to di- 
vide the sum of the cost of his food into that 
part which goes to the foreign one, he will find 
the farmer receives but a fourth to a hundreth 

rt ef each man’s total annual expenditure 

hat small portion remains to represent the 
farmer’s interest in the general economy. 


To Cleanse Tainted Barrels. 


Use the barrels for sealding tubs, putting in 
two quarts of wood ashes, or more for each hog 
that is scalded, is the receipt of a Western 
butcher. We would suggest that as a dirty hog 
may have less tv do with the cleansing process 
than the ashes, that it might be well to try the 
ashes and hot water first, using a scrabbing 
broom very freely, and repeating the scrubbing 
several times. The lye of the ashes will e.t 
out the tainted grease from the pores of the 
wood, if the lye is strong and time enough is 

iven. We have used the same pork barrels 
or many years, and always prepare them ev- 
ery fall before using, by washing and scral- 
bing them very thoroughly with wood ashe 
and hot water, and they are as sweet, to-day, 
as they were the first year they were used. We 
have used lard barrels prepared in this manner, 
with perfect suecess, ior years. If ashes are 
used faithfully, we think the pig may be scald- 
ed in some other tub just as wellasin the pork 
barrel, and, for our use, we should never thmk 
of makiog scalding tuband pork barrel synony- 
mous.—N,. E. Farmer. 

—__> >a 
Sleep as a Medicine. 

A physician says the cry for rest has always 
been louder than the cry for food. Not thatit 
is more important, but it is often harder to ob- 
tain. The best rest comes from soufid sleep. 
Ot two men or women, otherwise equal, the 
one who sleeps the best will be the most moral, 
healthy and efficient. Sleep will do much to 
cure irritability of temper, peevishness and an- 
easiness. It will restore to vigor an overworked 
brain. It will build op and make strong a 
weak body. It will care a headache. It will 
cure a broken spirit. 1t will cure sorrow. In- 
deed we might make a long list of nervous and 
other maladies that sleep will care. The cure 
of sleeplessness requires a clean, good bed, suf- 
ficient exercise to produce weariness, pleasant 





those points, might have had that time to devote 


Pat on Your Dignity. 

In your intercourse with your echolars do not be | 

too familiar. Remember the old adage, **Famil- | 
And in no case is it 
| proved plainer than in that of some teachers, who, 


| over their scholars. 


| fect, and by too intimate acquaintance you are lia- 
| bie to expose some weak points, which it would be 
| wll to conceal from your scholars; for when they 
| once find out you are their inferior in any respect, 
| your power is gone. Let your association with 
| them be such that you may be able to prove your- 
| self their superior, and they will treat you as such. 


occupation, goed air, and not too warm a room; 


| a clear conscience, and avoidance ot stimulants 
| and narcotics. 


For those who are overworked, 
haggard, nervous, who sleepless nights, 
we commend the adoption of such habits as 
shall secure sleep; otherwise life will be short. 


|by their familiar association, lose all command |#nd what there is of it sadly imperfect. 
i believe there are bounds of | 


oe , 4.00. | intimacy beyond which a scholar should not be al- 
Direction and force of winds:—N. W. & W., .54 | lowed to pass; tor teachers are by no means per- 


— 


What is Thoroughbred? 


What we call the thoroughbred horse was 
| created in England by the importation of mares 
and stallions trom Arabia and Barbary, and by 
| the judicious commingling of the foreign with 
| the native blood. Through contests on the turf 
jand the right kind of crossing, the horse was 


It will be perceived that Nuvember was &*.6 | [ could write more, but have not the space in this | gradually improved, or elevated to a high stan- 


colder than November, 1872. 
A meteorological record of the weather, &c. 
for the month of November, 1873. 


Sunrise. 1 p.m. Sunset. Mean. 
Mean of month, 20 32 272 $ 

Maximum, 46 5043 46 Nov. 3d 
Mioimunm, -3 14 8 9 Nov. 30 


Eight days north and north-east wind dur-| 


ing the month, one day east and svuth-east, 
three days south and south-west, eighteen days 


west. Mean warmest day, 3d, 46°; mean cold- 
est, 30th, 9°. Mean of November for nineteen 
vear=, 384°; so the past November was 9° cold- 
6. on. * se average. Mean of November, 1872, 
35°; Le ~3, 264° or 84° colder than last year. 
Soow-ts | for tue month, 20 in. Month much 
colder than usual, indeed but one colder No- 
vember in 50 years. Nov. 1827, was a very 
iittle colder—8 th, rainstorm; 12th, first snow; 
3 inches fell, turned to rain; 24th, N. E. snow- 
storm, 10 inches fell—badiy drifted snow-fall 
for the month, much more than ugqaal. Ground 
frozen the entire month. Buaks. 
Winterport, Dec. 3d, 1873. 


The Weather during November. 
7A M,2P._M.,9P. M. 
Mean of month, 2210 3040 2276 25 42. 
Maximum, 42.50 50 36 42 66 3d. 
Minimum, -4 12 1 5 66 30th. 

Amount ef rain and melted snow 4.40 inch- 
es. Depth of snow 31 inches. 

The temperature for Nov. has been the low- 
est it has been for forty-two years; the average 
temperature for that time being 34.35 deg. 

Nov. 1854 was about the same, viz.: 25.6 
deg.; being a little higher than the present 
November. 

The amount of rain has been unequally dis- 
tributed through the year. The average an- 
nual amount ot rain-fall at this place for a se- 
ries of years has been 47.41 inches. For the 
present year, up to Nov. 30th, there has been 
45.90 inches, of which amount there fell in 
Sept. 4.10; in Oct. 9.70, and in Nov. 4.40 
inches, amounting to 18 20 inches. The aver- 
age fall for three months fo a series of years, 
has been 2.91, 4.92 and 4.65 inches, respect- 
ively. ‘Ihere has not been what we calla 
warmish day for the season in the month. 
The delightful Indian summer that generally 
belongs to Nov. did not reach us this year. 
We have plenty of snow, and sleighing and 
sliding are very good. G. W.G. 

Cornish, Dec. 2, 1873. 


Ayrshires for Maine. 

Mr. John 8. Sanborn of Hartland, has re- 
cently purchased of Gen. Natt Head, President 
of the N. A. State Agricultural Society, a 
two-year old Ayrshire bull, for $150, and an 
Ayrshire heifer ef the same age, for $75. 
These cattle were bought at auction at the 
New England Fair, and then belonged to 
Frank Jones of Portsmouth. The bull took 
the first premium for two-year-old Ayrshires at 
the last State Fair in New Hampshfre. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
There was organized at West Hampden, on 


the Patrons of Husbandry, in this State. It is 

known as the ‘**Eastern Star Grange, No. 1.” 

It has some forty members of energy and enter- 

rise, and still they come. A. H. Wa ksr; 
.» Master. J. E. Suaw, Sec’y. 


Query for Orchardists, 

I take much satisfaction in reading the Faru- 
Er, and would like to hear something about the 
best time for setting and trimming apple trees, 
spring or fall. There is quite an interest taken 
here in setting out fruit trees, but difference of 
opinion as to the time of setting and pruning. 

Leanpex Turts. 


Snow in Franklin County. 

Snow over 54 feet deep in the woods, but 
drifted and still drifting badly in the open 
lands. S. Du. 

Phillips. 


Winter has commenced in earnest with us; 
the snow is 24 feet deep on a level. 
Strong. J. R. Norton. 
EE SS ’ 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Register of Maine Horses. 


Names Claimed, 

Dotty Morcan, nine years old; dark bay, 
with black points; got wo Eoglish horse, 
out of a Morgan mare. lily Morgan is dam 
of Fanny Granger. 

Joaquin, for ny! horse colt; color, black; 
foaled July oars 873; got by Black Sultan; 


dam, Duily Morgan. 





the evening of Nov. llth, the first Grange of 


article to do so. 
| Hoping these few brief suggestions may be of 
| some ben: fic to you, and that you may have good 
| success in your effurts the coming term, I will iay 
aside my pen until some other time, 
Mars. E. N. 
LT 


Holt’s Mills. 
For ihe Woman’s Department, 


Extracts from a Private Letter. 





| Our correspondent ‘‘A. B.’’ writes us from the 
| “Hub,” where she has been spending a week, from 


we can raise our own bread as well as pork | West and north-west—prevailing wind north- | which we make an extract:— 


' Is there a Panic! 


i had heard so much about the panic, and how 
much distress it had occasioned among all classes 
of people, that I was hardly prepared for wi at I 
saw yesterday. [a going through some of the la 
wholesale and retail stores with a lady friend, 
among which were Jordan & Marsh, Norwell & 
Co., and some others that I do nct recollect, I must 
say I was completely astonished at what I saw. 
How hard to realize, as I sat and looked on awhile, 
that there was any such thing as hard times, (in 
Boston at least). Here are boys of all ages, rang- 
ing from eight years to a dozen or fourteen, burry- 
ing hither and thither, as though their very life 
depended upon their activity. Boys, did I say? 
Rather let me say premature old men. Boys from 
whose faces every trace of childhood bas been oblit- 
erated, and in ite p'ace we read all the shrewdness, 
sharpness and alertness of men of business. Be- 
sides these boys, there are clerks stationed three or 
four feet apart, at all the counters in the stores, 
each ove with just as much werk to do as they 
could possibly sccomplish. Verily peope must 
dress, although there be a panic. 

A Visit to Hovey’s Greenhouses. 


I went to-day to see Hovey & Co.’s greenhouses; 


that was spent yesterdey ior dress; wouldn’t I buy 
flowers and plants until I filled my house from at- 
tic to cellar? The Book of Books telis us nGt to 
covet our neighbors goods; but [ think I came the 
nearest breaking that command to-day that ever I 
did in my life. Such beautiful roses I never before 
saw! Bonsaiine, >affrano, Lamarque, Devonien- 
sis, Marechal Niel, Hermosa, and many others | 
do not recollect. Pinks in abundance, ali sorts of 
Begonias, Bouvardias, Cactii, and all varieties of 
flowers usually found in a greevhouse. It seened 
almost an Eden to me. I was : lad I came out here, 
(the greenhouses are on the Cambridge road) and 
Ll advise all lovers of flowers in visiting Beston to 
spend a day at these greenhouses; they will never 
regret the time. 





Home Adornments. 





Those who have money and taste can easily sur- 
round themeelves with beautiful things in their 
homes. Plain, bare walls are not attractive, and 
these blank surfaces always need something to 
break and relieve the monotony. The glorious 
light of a mountain sunset, caught and imprisoned 
on @ painter’s canvass, the free, broad roll of the 
blue-rounding billows, or the angry dash of the 
foam-capped surf on the shore, may be bought for 
money, and may well be worth more as educational 
and refining influences than any value in paper or 
coi that may be given in exchange. But people 
who have taste and have not money, need not be 
disheartened. Nothing is cheaper than beauty, 
and nothing is more scgessible. A bright cluster 
of sutamn jeaves pinned up on a pawor wall, or a 
feathery group of ferns, wii! have an artistic effect 
quite as fine and quite as true as any other bit of 
color. The white and purple immortelles which 
have bleomed in their serenity by the roadsides 
this autumn, will keep their tints and shapes all 
winter in the mantel vase. Grasses, of which the 
varieties are legion, mvke beaatital winter bo- 
quets, either dred or crystalized with alum, and 
ivies, trailing vines, and geraniums with vivid 
blossoms, will light up and beautify the very plain- 
est rooms. Nothing is prettier than perfect sim- 
plicity, and some of the loveliest interiors we have 
ever seen have cost very little in dollars and cents. 


— Hearth and Home. 
——_— ee 


Decora ing the Church, 


All church decoration should be neat and simple. 
It is better to have too little than too much. The 
church should not be made to resemble a vast cen- 
servatory nor an evergreen bower, but should ap- 

ar like a church tastefully decorated in honor of 

im whose templeit is. The wreaths should not 
be large and heavy, as this gives a gloomy ap- 
awry but light and airy, and a few Seueme = 
bright berries have an enlivening effect, especially 
if the evercreens are,dark, as our arbor-vites and 
aes 4 are in winter. i oa 

ost ladies, we presume, understan e e 
ing of wreaths. Proeure cord, and fasten 





both ends to some stationary ot Then, hav- 
ing the evergreens cut into | branches, jasten 
them to the main cord by winding with a smaller 


were at t Fy time 
Crose:s designs can straw 
board and covered with small pi of the same 
glued on.—Vick’s Flural ; 


Tea Cakes. 6 egg@—omit whites of 4,4 
of loaf sugar, § pound base. > teaspoon 5 i 
diseolved in s large spoonful of vinezar. vor 
to your taste, make intoasoft dough, roll thin, 

cut in shapes, bake quickly and 5 
Spixwpip Ginogr Cooxres. 1 cupjof lard, 14 
cups molasses, leven tadiespoon of a little 
over half a cup of sour or butter milk, 14 table- 
dissolve soda in the 
uickly 


twine, working in the 
and other 








and ch! how I wished that I had a littie ot the sum | 


mulk, add | Devon 


dard of excellence and these improved horses 
were then recognized as the nitors of an 
aristocratic race. Equine heraldry has been 
made a science, and tne birth and pedigree of 
each horse of high breeding has been preserved 
| in the ‘*Stud Book.’’ Wsage has decreed that 
an animal which can show an uncontaminated 
| pedigree for five generations shall be classed as 
a thoroughbred; that is, no drop of cold or 
coarse blood must appear ic the veins the ori- 
gin of which cannot be found behind five suc- 
cessive periods of re-production. Five removes 
from @ common parentage refine the blood and 
make it aristocratic.— Turf, Field and Farm. 
————- —- 


Potatoes in the Unitcd States. 


According to the last decennial census, 
New York is the *‘ Banner State”’ in the amount 
of Irish potatoes produced, returning the eoor- 
mous yield of twenty-eight million bushels; 
Pennsylvania follows with nearly thirteen mil- 
lion, Ohio with eleven mililion, Illinois and 
Michigan each with ten millien, Maine with 
nearly eight million, Wisconsin with six mil- 
lion, [owa, Indiana and Vermont each with up- 
ward of five million, and New Jersey and New 
Hampshire with more than four and one-half 
million bushels. The particular parts of the 
country which yield the most acourding to the 
area cultivated are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Northern New York. The best 
potatwes, also, come from these States, as the 
millions of bushels shipped to the Southern 
States each year will attest. 

———_—-— —— 
Measurement of Grain. 


A bushel of wheat in New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, Lilinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Vermont, Missouriand Canada, is sixty 
>. In Connecticut it is fifty-six pounds. 

ye is fifty-six pounds to the bushel in all the 
States named but Illinois, where it is fifty-four. 
Corn is fifty-six pounds to the bushel in all the 
States named but New York, where it is fifty- 
eight, and Missouri, where it is fifty-two. 
Barley is forty-eight pounds to the bushel in 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Michigan, Kentucky, New Jersey and Oanada. 
in Pennsylvania it 1s forty-seven ; in Llinois it 
is forty-four; in Massachusetts and Vermont, 
it is forty-six. 

siete 


a 
A Good Heifer 


Mrs. N. Voseller, of North Buffalo, N. Y., 
reports to us # small red heifer that came in 
the 8th of November, 1872, being only twenty- 
two months old, and frem the l5ch of that 
month to the 15th of October, 1873, bas made 
325 pounds of butter, or a pound per day, av- 
erage, and is making thatnow. Her milk was 
weighed several days in August, and found to 
be 23 pounds per day, and it we may suppose 
this heifer“to average that amount through the 
year, she will have given 8,395 pounds of milk 
at the end of the year. She has been fed well, 
of course ; cews don’t give milk without feed. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

2 a - 


Asiatics and Leghorns. 


Mr. Lewis Wright, of London, in « recent 
letter to the editor of the Bulletin, gives ex- 
pression to the following opinion: **I think 
Asiatics will always be a fancier's favorite fowl; 
but for eggs, with a good ran, I really would 
put the Brown Legborn as high as any breed I 
know. The Brahma suits one class, who, be- 
sides eggs, wants fowls to eat. _ For eggs alone, 
I would keep some of the non-sitting varieties. 
So much for merits. As to fanciers, the whole 
thing would soon come to an end if each breed 


had not its admirers.’’ 
A 


A Good Cow. 


Mr. William Crozier of 
an Ageia cow, Beacon 

probably given more milk than any o 
on record. She i 

and took five first prizes as the best 
cow ut the exhibitions of the Sootch 
tural society. In Scotland she _ 
beer a apr La of 
evidence. is quarts 
measure. She ion in ber fifteenth 


ter ore her thirteenth cali, milking 
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$2.00 in advance, or $3.50 if not paid withip 
Three Months ofthe date of Subscription. 





sar All payments made by subscribers will be ered- 
ited on the yellow slips attached totheir papers, The 
printed date in connection with the subscriber’s name 
will show the time to which he has paid, and wil! con- 
stitute, in all cases a valid receipt for moneys remit- 
ed by him. 


#@-A subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us the 
name of the office to which it has been previously seni, 
otherwise we shall be unable to comply with his re- 
quest, 

———— 
Collectors’ Notices 

Mr. ¥. DARLING will visit Pmcataquis County in 
December. 

Mr.C. 8. AyER will canvas Knox county during 
the ensuing month. 

Our Agent, Mr. 8, N. TABER, will call upon sub- 
scr:bers in Washington county, during the month of 
December. 











An Appeal to our Patrons. 

The publishers of the Maine Farmer regret to be 
obliged by the unusual stringency of the times, to 
make an appeal to their patrons. Many of our 
subscribers are in arrears for the paper, the aggre- 
gate indebtedness making a very large amount, 
which we sorely need at the present time to defray 
the heavy current expenses of publication. Will 
our friends consider us in this emergency by 
promptly remitting either wholly or in part, the 
amount due to this office. 

4s an inducement to an immediate compliance 
with this request, we renew the liberal offer made 
to our subscribers last year, of which we trust all 
concerned will take advantage, viz : 

All persons in arrears who will send us the 
amount now due, atthe rate of $2 per year and 
two dollars in addition, shall receive credit for 
all past indebtedness, and for a year’s subscription 
in advance. THIS OFFER TO STAND 
OPEN UNTIL THE 15th OF JANUARY, 
1874. All payments made at this office, or by 
mail,or to our authorized agents previous to that 
date, will be credited in accordance with the terms 
above stated. 








The Mid-Ocean Disaster. 

In last week’s number we made brief allu- 
sion te the collision in mid-ocean, between the 
steamer Ville du Havre and the sailing vessel 
Loch Earn, when the former sank resulting in 
the loss of over two hundred and sixty pre- 
cious lives. Later advices give a more de- 
tailed statement of the terrible affair and leave 
no doubt that it was the result of gross care- 
lessness and neglect of duty, on the part of 
the officers of the steamer. 

We think that every person who read the 
first account of this disaster, and learned that 
five of the officers, including the captain, and 
over fifty of the crew were saved, while the 
rescued of the passengers numbered less than 
thirty, must have been forcibly impressed with 
the idea that the officers and crew were grossly 
neglectful of duty in their efforts to save the 
lives of those who had committed themselves 
to their care. 

The evidence goes to show that the officer on 
deck gave no orders with a view of avoiding a 
collision, although the Loch Earn’s light was 
seen dead ahead, several minutes before the 
vessels collided. After the collision when the 
officer saw the extent ot the mischief he threw 
himself overboard, preferring death, to being 
called to account for his unofficer like conduct. 
The Loch Karn was a vessel of 1200 tons and 
for some purpose her bow had been steel plat- 
ed, which rendered her much more likely to 
sink any vessel with which she might come in 
contact. 

The reports made by the officers and crew, 
and by the surviving passengers, are very con- 
flicting and had not other parties been present, 
the condition of things after the collision hadtak- 
en place, would be very muchindoubt. During 
the few moments of terrible suspense which 
followed the blow, all the passengers united in 
prayer, though none thought their end was so 
near. The strvivors express great admiration 
at the courage exhibited by the American wom- 
en on board. They deported themselves with 
great fortitude and made no confusion, but 
calmly waited for the end. Of the eight life- 
boats with which the steamer was provided, 
five were disabled, so that only three were 
available for transferring the passengers from 
the sinking steamer to the ship. The crew at 
once took possession of these boats and went 


Orry News anp Gossir. Ooller, Hamilton 
& Uo., pay annually $30,000 for leather for 
their harness factory, while their expenses for 
labor &c., amount to $20,000 more.—The 
Journal learns that Messrs. Cowee & Son are 
about to start up a furniture manufacturing 
establishment in the large building at the Ken- 
nebec Dam, Augusta.—There is to be an ad- 
journed meeting of the Executive Council on 
the 16th inst.—The Christian Church at Cush- 
noc Heights commenced a protracted meeting 
Wednesday.—The ladies of the Free Baptist 
Church will close their Fair at the Church 
this (Thursday) evening. —J. T. Woodward 
formerly of the State Library is travelling in 
the Southern states.—The next performance of 
the Augusta Dramatic Club will take place on 
Christmas evening; on which occasion they will 
present one of their popular comedies.—Thefan- 
cy good stores are making elaborate prepara- 
tions for Christmas.—Blockmakirg for print- 
ing oil cloths is carried on in this city.—The 
boys and girls have rarely had better oppor- 
tunities for skating on the Kennebec, than the 
past week has offered, and it is doubtful if it 
was ever better improved. For several after- 
noons the broad space in the rear of our office 
has been literally alive with skaters.—The 
Kennebec Journal pays a just tribute to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Dr. H. E. Hill.—The 
Court is still in session with but little pros- 
pects of a final adjournment before the close 
of the year.—Kev. Mr. Beckwith gives 
course of lectures on the Religions of the 
World at the Unitarian Church.—Since the 
passage of the Arctic wave, the weather has 
been very pleasant for the season. The snow 
has nearly all disappeared, but the ice makes 
the travelling somewhat precarious.—Abbie 
E. Turner has left the Telegraph Office in this 
city for her new post of duty at Lynn.—Speaker 
Blaine is expected home before Christmas.— 
The following is a list of the gentlemen who 
are to lecture in the Temple course at Meonian 
Hall: Jan. 8th, Hon. J. L. Stevens—subject, 
South America;’’ Jan. 15th, Rev. W. Glad- 
den; Jan. 22d, James T. Fields; Jan. 29th, 
Jadge Putman; Feb. 5th, Gen. Kilpatrick; 
Feb. 19th, Gen. Banks; Feb. 26th, Miss L. S. 
Edgarton. " -* 

ga The painful intelligence was received in 
this city Sunday of the death of Right Rev. 
William E. Armitage, formerly Rector of St. 
Mark’s church in this city, but at the time of 
his decease Bishop of the Diocese of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Armitage married the daughter of 
Allen Lambard, Esq., of Augusta, and has re- 
cently been here on a visit. Only a week ago 
last Friday he left Mr. Lambard's house for 
his home in the west. It is now understood 
that he came east by the advice of his physi- 
cians, and after leaving this city he went for 
medical treatment to St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York. The immediate cause of his death 
was the removal of a tumor from the spine. 
He had suffered from this cause for several 
years, and at St. Luke’s he was informed 
of the extent of his disease and told that with- 
out an operation he could not live long, and 
that he might not survive an operation. He 
finally concluded to put himself into the hands 
of the surgeon for surgical treatment, but soon 
after the operation he began to sink and grad- 
ually failed until he died. He was conscious 
to the last. 

Bishop Armitage was the son of Enoch 
Armitage of New York, who still survives, and 
was only forty-three years of age at the time 
of his death. He was a graduate of Columbia 
College, and commenced his ministry in this 
city where he labored successfully until 
1859, when heleft to take charge of a church in 
Detroit. In 1866 he was chosen assistant 
Bishop to aid the venerable Bishop Kemper. 
In 1870 Bishop Kemper died and Dr. Armi- 
tage became the spiritual head of the diocese. 
He was a great worker and in the seven years 
of his connection with the diocese, it enjoyed 
a season of unparalleled prosperity. He was 
very much beloved by the church over which 
he presided in this city and greatly respected 
by every one. His wife, who, we have already 
stated, is the daughter of our venerable tellow 
citizen, Allen Lambard, Esq., was with him 
to the last. He leaves one child. 


ga Mr. Charles H. True, a native of Litch- 
field, Me., and during the war a clerk in the 
Adjutant General’s Office in this city, is sup- 
posed to have lest his life in the recent fire 
which swept over Vermillion, Dakotah Territo- 
ry. He removed to Vermillion some years ago 
and established himself on a farm there. The 
Sioux City Journal under date of Nov. 25th, 
Says : 

Very little was known of the ravages of the 
re away from the immediate vicinity of 
Vermillion and along the track of the railroad. 
One report was that Charles H. True, editor of 


ea Sybil Jones, wife of Eli Jones of China, 
and a well known preacher among the friends, 
died at her residence on Thursday morning. 
In the year 1851, having visited and addressed 
a large portion of the society in the United 
States and Canada, she, in company with her 
husband, also a distinguished preacher, visited 
the new republic of Liberia in the love of the 
gospel. And from 1853 to 1855 they travelled 
in the same service through England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, the south of France 
and Switzerland, and were everywhere well re- 
ceived. In the year 1867 they again visited 
England and Ireland, and made thence two 
missionary tours to Europe and the Holy Land. 
The important feature of these missions was 
the presentment of Uhristianty by a woman to 
Mohammedan women, from the Friends’ stand- 
point of Christian equality of the sex in sucial 
life, religion and the ministry of the word. 
She was listened to with great attention, and 
schools in which her views are being taught 
are now in successful operation in those coun- 
tries. In her later life she was largely engaged 
in visiting prisons and in presenting the gospel 
to the unfortunate and friendless. Mrs. Stowe 
in her ‘‘Sunny Memories in Foreign Lands,’”’ 
says that Joseph Sturge, the Quaker philan- 
thropist, went to hear her preach in 1853, and 
that she was considered one of the most popu- 
lar female preachers of the society. She was 
the mother of R. M. Jones, the efficient and 
popular principal of Oak Grove Seminary. 
The following notice was handed us bya 
gentleman who has long been acquainted with 
Mrs. Jones and was at the funeral : . 

The funeral on Monday the 8th inst., was at- 
tended by a large concourse of people of China 
and adjoining towns, and by some from other 
States. After the usual exercises were over at 
the house, the remains were carried to the 
Friends’ meeting-house near by, where ina few 
minutes the house was completely filled. The 
meeting was very solemn and deeply interest- 
ing. Her loss to the community was keenly 
felt by all present. Every moment of the time 
was improved in prayer and speaking during 
the meeting. Harriet N. Jones spoke very 
feelingly from the words ‘‘I have fought e good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith,”’ it being a very appropriate text for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Tobey, widow of the late Dr. Tobey of 

Providence, R. I., made some very interesting 
remarks, giving a description of their acquain- 
tance at the Providence Boarding School, and 
how she devoted her life to the cause of her 
heavenly Master; how she went from vil to 
village, from city to city, from State to State 
and from Continent to Continent proclaiming 
her blessed Lord and Saviour. Samuel Taylor 
of Fairfield, and many others spoke very feel- 
ingly. The words ‘I must be about my Fath- 
er’s business’ so applicable to her case, was 
very feelingly illustrated by one speaker. 
All hearts were moved as our venerable and 
highly esteemed friend, Eli Jones arose, con- 
trolling the feelings of a heart filled with sor- 
row and revealed what had heretofore been 
kept by him, viz.: the manifestation of divine 
power that had attended her misson while they 
travelled in foreign lands. Also the blessing at- 
tending her labors during the few past months 
in attending some one hundred and forty meet- 
ings, principally in her own State, in which 
she appeared like a reaper gathering the har- 
vest. A general feeling of thankfulness sur- 
mounting all grief, seemed to be manifested that 
akind Providence had permitted her frail bark to 
return to her own home and family, instead of 
passing away in a foreign land. 





Commirrgrs or Concress. Of the Maine 
Delegation, Senator Morrill is chairman of the 
important committee on Appropriations, and 
member of the committee on Indian Affairs. 
Senator Hamlin is chairman of the committee 
on Mines and Mining and member of the com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and also of Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Frye 
of the 2d District, is made a memoer of the very 
important committee on the Judiciary—one of 
the first positions on committees, and chairman 
of the committee on Library. Mr. Hale is 
second on the leading committee on Appropri- 
ations. Mr. Burleigh is on the committee on 
Naval Affairs,and Mr. Hersey on the committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. There have 
been but few changes in the chairmanship of 
the more important committees in either branch 
of Congress. Perhaps the most notable is the 
appointment of Gen. Butler to the head of the 
Judiciary committee. 

Putiman Cars. Some of the leading rail- 
roads are finding that the Pullman palace cars 
are so managed as to bring a minimum of rev- 
enue to them. Thus one passenger, paying 
only a single fare, may engage the whole of 
one of these cars. The Pullman Co. naturally 
encourage passengers to take two or more 
berths, and it so happens that the railroads get 
not nearly so much revenue for drawing one of 
these palace cars, weighing 50 tons, over their 
tracks, as they get from the ordinary passen- 
ger cars, which are much lighter. The Union 
Pacific railroad has notified the Pullman Co. 


on board the Loch Earn, when the crew of the| the Republican, had not been seen in town| that hereafter a fall railway ticket must be 


latter took boats and went to the rescue of the 
passengers, but before these boats returned, 
the ill-fated steamer had sunk beneath the sur- 
face. 

Neither the first nor the second boat from 
the steamer which brought the captain and 


erty. Further 


during the afternoon, and as the fire swept 
over his farm it was surmised that he might 
have perished in endeavoring to save his prop- 
rticulars from the burnt dis- 
trict are awaited with great anxiety. 


. © 
ge The Treasurer of St. Mark’s Home grate- 


first mate, attempted to return to aid in saving fully acknowledges donations tor the month of 


the passengers, but in spite of the expostula- 
tions of those of the crew of the Loch Earn 


November: Mrs. R. D. Rice, Mrs. Edward . 
Rowse, Mrs. Daniel Williams, Mrs. 2. S. Per- | the train running between Portlard and Bangor 


whe remained on board and their threats to|¢ival, pies; Longfellow & Sandborn, a box of 
fire upon them, they cowardly remained along- raisins; Mrs. Daniel Williams, a box of rai- 
side. The captain ot the Loch Earn asserts | Sins; Mrs. Peck, cream cakes; Mrs. Dr. Thomp- 
that the clothing of the French officers who | $90, jelly; Mrs. S. K. Gilman, six tumblers of | ily of a wealthy merchant were greatly sur- 
came on board his ship was dry, indicating |Jelly; @ friend, roast beef, 3 doz. eggs; Mrs. | prised to find a healthy looking female infant, 


that they had not been in the water. 


purchased for every sleeping-berth sold. Of 
course there are comparatively few passengers 
who iwill take for themselves full sections in 
the sleeping cars, if in addition to-the charges 
of the Pullman Co. double or quadruple rail- 
way fares must be paid. 

Tae Pullman palace car has been taken frou 


and it is doubtful if its use is not permanently 
discontinued. 


gaz In Hallowell Saturday evening, the fam- 


The | E- Robinson, plams; A. Lambard, T. Lambard,| tied up in a bundle, on the doorsteps. Ina 


great loss of life, he thinks, resulted from the Mrs. Dan’! Williams, Mrs. J. W. Bradbury, | satchel left with it were found a good supply 
fact that his vessel drifted a long distance af-| Mrs. R. D. Rice, Longtellow & Sandborn, each | of nice clothing, # bottle of condensed milk 


ter the collision before he could shorten sail,|°™¢ turkey; H. A. DeWitt, two turkeys, | anda bottle of paregoric, which bears thename| . 


from the tardiness ot the steamer in showing | bushel potatoes, bushel apples; Mrs. J. M. 
signals of distress and from the insubordination Whitemore, celery, cranberry sauce; a friend, | directory among the druggists of Lawrence, 
and inefficiency of her crew. To this may $5; Mrs. Upjohn, $5. 


properly be added the imbecility and coward- 
ice of the officers. 


ev Our leading dry goods dealers are vieing 


with each other »nd with the best of the New 


of H. B. Smith, druggist, which »ppears in the 


Mass., and a Lowell paper was used to wrap 
some of the articles. 





—_ 


Ga Many of the newspapers deem it of im- 


It is a well understood principle of maritime | York and Boston houses, in marking down their | portance to state that Wm. M. Tweed is the 
law that a sailing vessel, in mid-ocean, has the | prices to conform to the times. Taking advan-| first ex-member of Congress ever sentenced to 
right of way and it is the duty of steam ves-| tage of the present condition of the market,|q penitentiary for crime. Matthew Lyon was 


sels to keep clear of them. 


In this case the| they can buy and sell cheap, and their custom- | imprisoned for a violation of the alien and sedi- 


evidenee goes to show that the Ville du Havre | ers will have the benefit of the reduction. Wel tion laws, but he was not sentenced by the 
not only did not make any effort to prevent @/ call the attention of our readers to the adver-| courts. It is barely possible that the immun- 
collision, but when the Loch Earn tried to|tisements of Fowier, Hamu & Surra, and ity from such punishment enjoyed by ex-con- 
steer clear of her by putting her helm to port) Barrow & Russzut, two of the oldest and most | gressmen, may not be because they have not 
the officer in charge of the steamer had the| reliable firms of this city, who offer goods in | deserved it. 

helm put to starboard, which made a collision | their line at such low rates that we are sure it 
inevitable. This action on the part of the of-| will be for the interest of purchasers to call on 
ficer certainly seems strange and unaccounta-| them without delay and secure bargains, the teemed friend, Geo. F. Leonard, formerly Prin- 
ble and the mystery may never be cleared up, | wpportuuity for which will hardly present it- 
since the officer, as we before stated, jumped | self again for years. 


overboard and though he had several opportun- 
ities of saving himself, he neglected to avail 
himself of them, and perished. 

These ocean disasters, as the result of care- 
lessness, are becoming too common. Hardly 
have we ceased talking of one before our ears 
are pained by reports of another. The officer 
on whom most of the blame for the collision 
rests, is beyond the reach of the law and its 
penalties, but the officers and crew who sur- 
vive ought s«rely to be severely punished for 
their cowardice in leaving so many drowning 
passengers to their fate, without making any 
efforts to save them. 

Frenchmen have never excelled as sailors and 
though their courage in battle has never been 
doubted, their knowledge of the sea and its 
perils, has not been inherited, as is the case 
with English and American seamen. But 
how the desire for self-preservation should be 

80 strong as to impel officers and crew to for- 
get the duty they owed to the passengers, and 
seizing upon the boats, leave them to perish 
by hundreds, is indeed strange, and the act de- 
serves the severest censure. 


Souprars’ Re-uwion. The Fifth Maine Reg- 





rr 

ga A correspondent at Kittery informs us 
that the new Lodge of Oddfellows in the town 
is highly prosperous. This Lodge was insti- 
tuted August 21st, and now has 108 members, 
Lodge prope: ty amounting to $800, and $1200 
in funds. The same correspondent says that 
the mercury at the Navy yard on Tuesday the 
2d inst., stood at 24 degrees above zero, it be- 
ing the lowest point reached the present win- 
ter. Business is lively at the yard. 





&a The auction sale ot Government property 
sitaated on Dix Island, took place Monday. 
There was no competition in bidding, Mr. OC. 
H. Dixon purchasing the entire’lot for $1,311. 
The property could not be replaced for less 
than $2,500. Dixon asserts that the property 
belongs to the Dix Island Granite Company 
which the government claims by an arbitary 
construction of the contract. 


OE 
gw A correspondent from Fairfield who is 
well qualified to judge of the merits of what 
he hears, speaks in high terms of the lecture 
on ‘*Maine Industries,’ recently delivered 
there by Enoch Knight, Esq., and says it 
should be delivered in every town in the State. 





inent Association has been invited to celebrate 
its next anniversary at the Mount Thorn House, 
Jackson, N. H., Mr. M. P. Wentworth, the 
proprietor, offering to furnish the banquet, to 
procure half rates on the railroads, and to give 


the use of his carriages. This would make a 
_ Splendid mountain trip for the association, as 
the Mount Thorn House is near Jackson Falls, 
and about four miles from Glen station, on the 
Portland and Ogdensburg railroad. The next 


Why cannot we have it in Augusta? 


$$ © 
ev A correspondent (W. H. M.) states that 
a@ man named Cushman, belonging in Bristol 
jamped from Bryant’s Wharf, in New Castle, 
on Thursday, and was drowned before assist- 
ance could be rendered, 


ar The Secretary of War in his annual re- 
port, makes a recommendation that the Kenne- 
bec arsenal in this city be sold, and the pro- 








” anniversary occurs on the 27th of July—a good 


time of year to visit the mountains. 


ceeds invested for the establishment of anoth- 
er arsenal elsewhere. 


— 


Ga We are gratified to learn that our es- 


cipal of the Norway Liberal Institute has been 
elected Sub-Master of the Languages, in the 
Boston schools, at a salary of $2,400. There 
were forty-five candidates examined, and Mr. 
L. stood well ahead of the highest. He is the 
only son of Solomon Leonard of Woodstock, is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, a profound 
scholar and an accomplished teacher. 


 — 


Hah ail 
Suppen Dzaru. A sailor named Z. O. Sul- 
livan belonging in Cherryfield, took passage on 
board the steamer Chesapeake from New York 
for Portland Thursday morning. He was tak- 
en suddenly ill, remedies administered, and he 
was put in his berth. Next morning he was 
found sitting on the floor of his state-room, 
dead. 


gar Lee & Shepard of Bostoa, have taken 
the elegant new store of the Simmons heirs, on 
the northwest corner of Hawley and Franklin 
streets. It has a surface area on its floors of 
5400 feet, and will be an excellent site for 
their extensive wholesale and publishing busi- 
ness. 


ew Albert Yates, master of the schooner 
Delia O. Yates of Portland, Me., with three 
of her crew, are under arrest in Boston for 
savagely beating R. E. Brown and William 
Murray belonging to the Portland schooner 
Maine. Brown had his skull fractured and 
shoulder dislocated and is not expected to live. 


anenttingiitinena, 

ea” Henry Hardy of New Vineyard was in- 
stantly killed on Saturday. He was driving 
an ox-team loaded with logs, when he slipped 
and fell, the load passing over him. He was 
about thirty years of age and leaves a family. 

© 

Ea See advertisements of holiday goods at 
Horace North’s and ©. K. Partridge’s. The 
display at their stores is well worth looking at, 








Brief Editorials. 

Cheering news of the resumption of labor by 
cotton mills and other manufactories, comes to 
us by almost every mail. Several factories in 
Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence and in other 
places, which entirely suspended directly after 
the late financial crisis, have resumed on half 
time, with every promise of soon being able to 
resume in full. The fact is, the panic has 
passed away as suddenly as it came, and its 
only substantial effects are the suspension of a 
few large concerns which were doing an exten- 
sive business on borrowed funds. Asa than- 
der storm serves to purify the air, though s 
bolt may work mischief here and there, so this 
panic has had a beneficial effect upon the busi- 
ness of the country, and if its lessons are only 
heeded it will have accomplished a still greater 
amount of good. 

We learn that a volume compiled by the late 
antiquarian, Mr. J. ©. Hotten of London, is 
soon to be issued in New York, which may 
serve to take the conceit out of some of our 
‘‘first families,’ respecting their pedigrees. 
This eccentric writer has looked up and copied 
the original lists of emigrants who came from 
England to the American Colonies, between the 
years 1600 and 1700, with their ages, localities 
where they formerly lived, the names of the 
ships in which they came over, and a great 
amount of other interesting matter connected 
with their emigration. This volume will con- 
tain the status of these persons in the mother 
country, whether political rebels, criminals, 
serving men, apprentices or stolen children, 
and it is hinted that the fact will be disclosed 
that the emigrant ancestor of many of our aris- 
tocratic families, ‘‘left their country for their 
country’s good.”’ 

The sentiment which has so long prevailed 

that a woman should not receive the same com- 
pensation as one of the opposite sex, for the 
same amount of labor, is fast; changing, and 
will ere long be reckoned among the heresies of 
the past; and that change is only in accordance 
with the enlightened spirit of the age. There 
are some kinds of employment followed by wo- 
men, the nature of which is such that she can- 
not accomplish the same as men, and it is right 
that the compensation should be graded ac- 
cordingly. But when she can do as much she 
should receive the same compensation asa man, 
and it is only gross injustice to withhold it 
from her. In the management of schools, wo- 
men can instruct as well and govern better than 
men, and why should they not be paid accord- 
ingly? In this department of labor the unjust 
distinction is still kept up, and female teachers 
get but little more than half as much as the 
male, for even more efficient service. This 
ought not to be so, and the subject should be 
agitated until a remedy is found. 
An era of good feeling seems to have com- 
menced between the two sections of the coun- 
try, which, since the close of the civil war, 
have exhibited nothing save a spirit of hate and 
revenge. Let this good feeling bo encouraged 
by all our leading men and by the public press, 
and the terrible wounds inflicted by the war 
will speedily be healed. An important element 
in the interests of reconciliation, is general 
amnesty, recommended by the President, and 
which should be granted at once. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer, which is a fair exponent of in- 
telligent southern sentiment, urges the removal 
of every mark of distinction between the par- 
ties lately engaged in war, and also urges the 
people of the South to extend to the colored 
people all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. In a recent issue it says:— 

‘*We hope the day is near, very pear, when 
there will not be a citizen from whom the rights 
of citizenship have been withdrawn, in all the 
length and breadth of our country. Kight 
years and more have passed, and all by-gones 
should be by-gones. The North and the South 
are together again, and forever. They are de- 
pendent upon each other. They are peopled 
by the same people. They have fought, made 
and shaken hands, and itis unmanly, as 
it is unwise, to foster and encourage any feel- 
ing of estrangement between them.”’ 

The protest of the people against the salary 
bill does not pass undeeded, and Congress was 
barely organized when movements came from 
every quarter for its repeal. It can but be hu- 
miliating to some of our Congressmen thus to 
go back on the transactions of the last session, 
but politicians who have an eye to future pre- 
ferment, usually find it for their interest to 
recognize the power of public sentiment. A 
considerable proportion of the back pay pro- 
vided for by the salary bill, is yet undrawnand 
awaits the option of those entitled by the terms 
of the act to receive it, and one proposition be- 
fore Congress provides that all ‘‘back pay’’ 
money not already drawn, shall be placed be- 
yond the reach of those nominally entitled to 
receive it. If the bill could go still farther and 
make those disgorge who have drawn it, it 
would be still better, but many of these are out 
of Congress, and beyond the reach of Congres- 
sional action. A special committee has been 
appointed, of which Mr. Hale of Maine, is 
chairman, to which all propositions relating to 
the subject of compensation of Congressmen 
shall be referred, including propositions for the 
repeal of the present law. A favorable report 
has already come from this Committee, and we 
trust that Congress will follow it up in the 
same spirit in which it has commenced, and re- 
peal this edious statute at an early day in the 
session. It will be the part of wisdom for 
members thus to act, and the only thing that 
will satisfy the country. 

There have already been three very impor- 
tant amendments to the national constitution 
introduced into Congress, at this early day 
in the session. These will probably ellicit 
considerable discussion, both in Congress and 
through the press. One of these is so mani- 
testly called for by the good sense of the coun- 
try, that it may possibly pass. We now refer 
to the proposition to do away with the present 
unwieldly machinery of electing President and 
Vice President, and provide that these officers 
shall be elected by a direct vote of the people. 
Pablic sentiment has been tending in this di- 
rection fora long time, and we believe the 
country is quite ready to endorse such an 
amendment. This joint resolution was offered 
by Mr. Sumner of Massachasetts, who offered 
another providing that the Presidential term 
shall be six years, and that a President shall 
be ineligible for a re-election. Public senti- 
ment is more divided on this subject, and such 
@ proposition will not be likely to prevail at 
present. The other amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Windom, pro- 
vides that Senators shall be elected by the peo- 
ple, instead of by the legislators. There are 
strong arguments to be found in favor of this 
proposition, in the numerous bribery cases 
which the Serate has been obliged to investi- 
gate within the last few years, and any change 
which places the power more directly in the 
hands of the people, is always safe. Senators 
will be likely to feel their responsibility to the 
sovereign people in a greater degree, if elected 
by a direct vote, than they do when elected by 
the present indirect method. 


ta James Woodbury, the ‘Temperance 
Thrashing Machine,”’ who has lectured in this 
city many times, died at his residence in Win- 
terport last week. Mr. Woodbury has organ- 
ized more than 200 lodges ot good templers in 
Maine, the last (Greenwood Lodge, No. 317) 
at Belfast, only five days prior to his decease. 
He was a native of New Brunswick, and in 
his younger days followed the sea. 

@@ Simmons, sculptor, has completed a con- 
tract with the city of Providence to make a 
bronze statue of Roger Williams. It will be 
placed in the public park and will cost with its 
toundation, about $25,000. Simmons, it will be 
rememdered, executed a statue of Roger Wil- 
liams for the capitol at Washington. 


«oS 
ta" A fire broke out Thursday night about 
half past ten in the carriage and wheelright 
shop of the Maine State Prison at Thomaston. 
The whole building was consumed, but by the 
timely assistance of the fire companies and cit- 
izens the stock, .machinery and tools were say- 








ed. Loss estimated at $25,000. 





Editor’s Table. 

Tux Rose or Desznrm. A Novel, by Heinrich 
Zochokke: Translated from the German by Jas. 
D. Trenor. New York: Sheldon & Co. For sale 

Horace North. 


in Augusta by 

This is one of a series of novels by one of 
the most talented of German story writers. 
Others of the series are soon to follow and we 
predict for them a great success. The transla- 
tor has not paraphrased the text, but has giv- 
en an honest English translatios. 

Muss Formesten. A Novel, by Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. New York: &Co. For sale in 
Augusta by Horace North. 

We regerd Mrs. Edwards as one of the very 
best story writers of the day. Her characters 
are always finely drawn and everything is pre- 
sented with dramatic eflect. ‘Archie Lovell’ 
and ‘‘Ought We to Visit Her’’ are among her 
best productions, but the reader cannot fail of 
being interested in the volume under consid- 
eration. 

Tus Mornina Star. A New Collection of Church 
Music for Cheirs, Singi Rehogn, Conneations, 
&c. By D. F. Hodges and G. W. Foster. Pub- 


lished by Lee & Sheppard, Boston. For sale in 
Augusta by J. F. Pierce and Horace North. 


This is a work of nearly four hundred pages 
and embraces a very great variety, including 
many tunes never before published. We rec- 
ommend it to the notice of Choristers, Teachérs 
and those interested in church music generally. 


oe 

County Irzms. A correspondent of the 
Lewiston Journal writes that a jury award has 
been made of $2450 to L. T. Jennings of Wayne, 
for damages sustained by a defective highway. 
It could have been settled the week before for 
$450, but the town refused.—The Waterville 
Mail says that a few days ago while removing 
a pile of wood on the river bank near Smith & 
Meader’s mill, Mr. True found among the rub- 
bish at the bottoma grave stone inscribed 
‘Francis B. Longley, died April 20, 1837, aged 
32.”’ It seemed to be a part of the deposit of 
some freshet, but bore no sign of the distance 
it had been transported.—The Chronicle says 
that Hubbard, Blake & Oo., scythe and axe 
manufacturers at West Waterville, have lately 
increased their business during the past year, 
and find themselves unable to fill all the orders 
received. Some forty-five hands are empleyed 
by this company.—A. M. Shaw, Esq., of Win- 
throp, died on Wednesday, at the age of 82. 
He was the father of O. M. Shaw, Esq., pro- 
prietor of the Bangor House, Maine.—Mr. A. 
C. Rowe of East Winthrop, was out hunting 
foxes the other day, and shot a fox, and in skin- 
ning it found a strap around his neck, indica- 
ting that it must have been tame at some time. 
The owner can have the same by proving him, 
paying charges and taking the same away.— 
John Starkey of Winslow, while pressing hay 
in China, met with quite a severe accident on 
the 3d inst. The wooden cap so called, at- 
tached to the follower rods on top, flew off at 
one end, and struck Mr. Starkey on the right 
side of the head, leaving a homely gash.—At 
the meeting of the corporators and trustees of 
the Maine Industrial School for girls, held at 
Hallowell Wednesday, no quorum was present 
and the meeting adjourned.—Thos. Adams, 
foreman of the section between Augusta and 
Vassalboro’, received a severe cut on the left 
hand by an axe, last Thursday.—The Portland 
Advertiser says that on Monday of last week, 
there was a daring highway robbery committed 
in the northwest part of Winthrop, on the 
road leading frem Winthrop to Kent’s Hill. 
While Mrs. Rose Ann Wentworth was riding 
from Gardiner to her home, she met three men 
coming towards the village. As she neared 
them, they separated, one taking the east side 
of the road, the other two taking the west side. 
One of them seemed to fall in the rear of the 
other two, and as her team was passing them, 
one of them caught the horse by the head; at 
the same time one of the others threw a blank- 
et over her head, while the other held it fast 
over her head, with his hand over her mouth. 
At thé same time the other one robbed her of 
her wallet, containing three hundred.dollars, 
that had just been paid her at Gardiner. Then 
the one holding the horse by the head, un- 
hitched the off rein, and as the robbery was 
completed, he let the horse go, giving the ani- 
mal a kick, and starting him into a run, and 
as Mrs. Wentworth had but one line, and the 
horse was a very spirited animal, it was with 
a great deal of courage and tact that the horse 
was finally stopped by Mrs. Wentworth, she 
being a good driver. The scoundrels have not 
been caught. 


ga The Camden Herald, referring in terms 
of disapprobation to the recent locking up of 
a Jury at Belfast over night, in order to com- 
pel them to agree on a verdict, very justly asks 
what propriety there is in compelling or trying 
to compel one or more members of a jury, who 
conscientiously differ from their associates to 
agree to a verdict. The Herald says: 


‘*We trust that before many years, and the 
sooner the better, some man of sufficient force 
of character will propose a radical reform of 
our jury system. Reduce the number of a 
jury to seven, that isa sacred number in the 
old testament, and has antiquity on its side, 
then let them render their verdict by a major- 
ity. Do this and double the pay so that a 
~~ can obtain as much as a mechanic, 
and then elect them by vote of the people in- 
stead of having them selected as is new the 
case in many towns for political rather than 
intellectual and moral qualifications, and jus- 
tice will be more frequently done. Now one 
man if bought up or improperly influenced can 
thwart justice by disagreeing. If the jury 
rendered their verdict by a majority or by a 
two-thirds vote, every case would be decided 
and justice would n. t be delayed as is too often 
the case at present.’ 
coma ons 

ea” At the meeting of the Cumberland Coun- 
ty Medical Association holden last week, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
President, Wm. Osgood, Yarmouth; Vice 
President, S. H. Weeks, Portland; Secretary, 
C. O. Files, Portland; Treasurer, B. B. Foster» 
Portland; Business Oommittee, 0. O. Files, 
Portland, T. A. Foster, Portland, F. A. Stan- 
ley, Portland, Lucius Ingalls, Falmouth, H. H. 
Hunt, Gorham; Orator, I. T. Dana, Portland, 
Dr. J. M. Bates of Yarmouth, delivered the 
annual address upon the following subject: 
“The necessity of associated labor in the ac- 
complishment of important results.’’ 


rr © 
ga” Dr. James McKean of Topsham, died 
Friday, aged 76 years. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College, class of 1817, receiving his 
degree of M. D. at Harvard in 1820. He was 
professor of obstetrics in Bowdoin College from 
1825 to 1839, and at the time of his death was 
one of the overseers of the college and a mem- 
ber of the Maine Historical Society. He was 
a skillful surgeon and an excellent physician, 
and until his health failed he enjoyed an exten- 
sive practice at home and in other parts of the 
State. He was highly esteemed, and his loss 
will be deeply felt in the community. 


——— 

gw Sir Hugh Allan, ot the Allan line of 
transatlantic steamers, left Portland Monday 
morning for Baltimere and Washington. On 
Saturday he held a consultation with promi- 
nent parties in Portland, and it is said ar- 
rangements were entered into by which it is 
quite certain that this valuable line of steam- 
ers will be kept at Portland. Tiese arrange- 
ments included very valuable improvements to 
wharf property, and will render Portland the 
most valuable port on the Eastern coast for 
Western shippers. 


gy A most atrocious murder was commit- 
ted Friday near Upham’s Corner, on Hancock 
street, in Dorchester, Mass. A woman in the 
early evening was found dead on the sidewalk, 
her head horribly mutilated. She proved to 
be an Irish servant girl who had been in the 
employ of a family in Dorchester for 15 years, 
and who had been to Boston Highlands to visit 
her friends. 

ew A man named Flaherty at Montreal, see- 
ing a sleigh standing in the street without a 
driver, stole from ita bottle which he sapposed 
contained sherry, bat which proved to be wine 
of colchicam. This he shared with the in- 
mates of the tenement where he lived and 
some neighbors. Seven of them have died and 











five others are in a precarious condition. 


For the Maine Farmer, 
New Boston. 

Since my return to my temporary home 
from a sojourn in my native city, many times 
have I been asked concerning the calamity 
which ocourred there last year, and the condi- 
tion of the territory, of the improvements 
made and to be made in good old Boston; and 
guessing that some of the many kind readers 
of the Mains Fanuezr would like to be inform- 
ed, I have decided—with your consent-—to en- 
lighten them. 


buildings and a portion of the most active busi- 
ness part of the ‘Hub of the Universe’ was 
laid low in ashes. The fact was made known 
all over the country and the civilized world, 
with electric speed. Merchants who had gone 
to their happy homes late in the day, soon 
learned that their palaces of trade which had 
been reared by their industry, pluck and enter- 
prise, bad fallen and melted into hopeless ruin. 
It is wonderful to know what man can do. 

If a person who had visited that portion of 
our city, known as the “burnt district’’ on 
the 8th of November, 1872, should return to- 
day without any knowledge of the great con- 
flagration and the intervening circumstances, 
he would be likely almost to doubt his own 
senses, and give credit to the fables told of 
cities which have sprung up in a night; his 
surprise would be hardly less, when told that 
the ground now covered by magnificent build- 
ings, measuring 65 acres, had been burned 
over in little more than twenty-four hours, de- 
stroying several hundred buildings and con- 
sumed merchandise and other property valued 
at more than sixty million dollars, giving a 
total loss of more than seventy-five million dol- 
j@rs, one tenth of the whole valuation of the 
city; and that those last seen had been re- 
placed with structures far surpassing the old 
in beauty and solidity, and to day, the district 
destroyed is covered with buildings fairer to 
view and better in every way, than those de- 
stroyed, most of them only needing interior 
finish to become completed, while some are al- 
ready occupied. 

About five hundred new buildings have been 
erected. The material is more diversified than 
in those destroyed; then Quincy granite large- 
ly predominated, but now it has been almost 
entirely discarded and in its place may be 
found different varieties and shades of free 
stone, from Ohio, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and marble from Vermont. A few struct- 
ures are of iron and light Concord granite. 

Nearly one-half of all the buildings are of 
brick, some of which are laid in black mortar, 
and are variously beautified with freestones and 
marble trimmings. 

For a while granite fell from its high repu- 
tation, but in a short time public opinion 
changed and again granite was restored to its 
former popularity. In such a fire, nothing 
could remain intact; any kind of material 
would either crumble, burn or melt. Next 
year we may see on some of the land now oc- 
eupied, a counter-part of some of the beauti- 
ful stores which formerly stood on Franklin 
street. 

Instead of the lumber-yard Mansard roofs, 
the majority of roofs are flat covered, with a 
fire-proof material, but where the Mansards 
are used they are constructed of fire-proof ma- 
terial—stone, brick or iron—in order to answer 
the requirements of the building law. 

The great change which has taken place in 
one short year, must be seen to be fully real- 
ized. Thousands of workmen with hod, ham- 
mer, trowel, saw and plane, have brought or 
der out of confusion, and made the picture 
which is presented to the eye to conform to the 
variety of tastes of owners and architects in 
our staid but progressive city. 

There were thirty-one streets, five squares, 
eight places and one court in the burnt dis- 
trict, and at an expense of over five million 
dollars, seventeen streets have been widened, 
one of which—Board street—is one hundred 
feet wide, four extended and one new square 
laid out. Boston has ever been famed for con- 
servative notions; it has been called a slow 
city, and an old fogy city. In the world’s his- 
tory where has a similar occurrence taken place 
and where has so much been done, in so short 
atime? We have paddled our own canoe, not- 
withstanding proffered help from abroad, 
built upon sixty-five acres with home capital, 
and to-day in the Janguage of a leading New 
York journal, we are ‘‘the most prosperous 
city on the continent.’’ 

We have recently made large additions to 
our territory, adding citiesand towns, and who 
can tell where the city limits will soon be. 
Our city debt is larger, our population more 
than 300,000, and our valuation nearly $800,- 
000,000. Although we have dove as we have, 
improvements, projected and decided upon be- 
fore the fire, have not been neglected or delay- 
ed. We have taken care of the needy of the 
sufferers from the effects of the fire, and a sur- 
plus of $40,000 still remains in the relief 
fund. 

Some of my brother mechanics, readers of 
the Marve Farmer, may have determined to go 
to the metropolis of New England; a word to 
the wise is sufficient. Never was such a sup- 
ply of idle men there as now. Where but a 
short time ago was so much activity and so 
much work, soon may be found stores well filled 
with all kinds of goods. ADDISON . 
West Dresden, Nov. 24th, 1873. 

ga” A person who pretended to be a physi- 
cian in regular practice recently settled in 
Portland, and was called to prescribe fora 
young lady. Under his treatment she grew 
steadily worse, when her friends became alarm- 
ed and determined on having scme medicine 
which he had prescribed analyzed. Mr. F. L. 
Bartlett, after a careful ananysis of the pow- 
ders stated that they were composed of pure 
corrosive sublimate. The lightest weight was 
three grains, the heaviest six and three quar- 
ters, and the average about four and three 
quarters, any one of which was sufficient to 
cause death. The ‘‘doctor’’ had put up sixty 
of these powders and the patient had taken but 
one. When he heard of the analysis he im- 
mediately left the city and has not yet been 
found. Whether he intended to poison the pa- 
tient or whether he was ignorant of the nature 
of the drug he was administering, is not clear. 
He had been recently married and when he left 
Portland he carried away his wife's jewelry 
and other personal preperty belonging to her. 


ga The winter term of Dean Academy 
commenced on the 3d inst., under the excellent 
management of Rev. J. P. Weston, D. D., as 
Principal, and H. S. Whitman, formerly of 
Woodstock, in this State, as Chase Professor 
of Ancient Languages. It will be remembered 
that the new Academy building was burned a 
year ago, but anew and elegant structure has 
taken its place and will be ready for occupancy 
about the first of January. Franklin is a 
healthy and beautiful place and the facilities 
for obtaining a good education at Dean’s are 
unsurpassed by any cimilar institution in the 
county. * 

ga” Hiram D. Marshall, » brakeman on the 
Eastern railroad, was killed at Portsmouth last 
week ty slipping from the roof of acar. The 
cars passed over him, mangling the body be- 
yond recognition. He was the youngest son 
of the late Nathan Marshall of Paris, and 
brother of N. L. Marshall, the well known 
produce and stock dealer of West Paris. Last 
year another brother Eleazer D., was killed by 
falling under a train at West Paris station on 
the Grand Trunk. 


gw” A fire in Portland Sunday destroyed the 
ice house connected with Thompson & Leigh- 
ton’s large pork packing establishment on 
Portland street. A drove of 200 hogs were 
rescued, but 200 dressed hogs were spoiled 
and a large quality of cut pork, lard &c., were 
badly injured by fire and water. This being 
the busy season of the year an unusually 
heavy stock of pork &c., was on hand and the 




















insured for $20,000. 


Little over one year ago, some of the finest 


Items of Maine News. 
OT 

The steamer M. E. Shaw filled and sunk at her 
moorings at Grand Lake last week. 

West Farmington is to ‘have factory for the 
manufacture of shovel handles. 

The steamship Scandinavian, from Portland, ar- 
rived at Liverpool Monday. 

The winter term of Houlton Academy commenced 
Deo. 8th. 

The Belfast Journal uuderstands that the post 
Office at East Montville has been discontinued. 

Hay is selling at Belfast from $10 to $17 per 
ton. 

Clear Water Pond, Industry, closed up Nov. 30, 
the esrliest ever known. 

The entertainment given by the Hibernian Dra- 
matic Society of Bangor, in aid of the Sisters of 
Meroy, netted about $300. 

Mr. John Lindley of Union, while at work lately 
pressing hay in Warren, fell and broke the bones 
of his shoulder and two of his ribs. 

Zenas Stickney, a deaf mute. was run over and 
instantly killed by « passenger train Friday nigbt, 
near Lisbon village, N. H. 

The late cold weather has caused the consump- 
tion of a large amount of the “ardent’’ in Belfast. 

The brig Isaac Carvér of Searsport, is to be over- 
hauled and repaired during the winter, and her 
rigging changed to a schooner. 

A large audience gathered to hear Nast lecture 
in Saco Wednesday evening, but the lecturer failed 
to put in an appearance. 

The only postal change in Maine last week was 
the appointment of I. Emmons to be postmaster at 
Greenwood, Oxford Co. 

The News says quite a business in lumbering is 
to be done in South Harrison during the winter. 

A grindstone burst in the water power shop at 
Biddeford, Thursday morning, but fortunately no 
one was injured. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bunker of Ellsworth, cele- 
brated their golden weddiag on Thursday of last 
week. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Journal writes 
that a large amount of hay will be shipped from 
New Gloucester this winter. 

Congressman Hersey is rapidly improving in 
health, and will leave for Washington the first of 
next week. 

The beautiful hall of the Odd Fellows in Bidde- 
ford, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
Wednesday evening. 

Orders have been received for the running of the 
Pepperell and Laconia mills, five days in a week. 

Dr. Ludwig has sued the Eastern Railroad for 
$30,000 damages for injuries received last winter 
at the Bracket street crossing, Portland. 

Wa. P. Freeman has been elected President and 
E. O. F. Dodge, Secretary of the } aine State Asso- 
ciation at Washington. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 25th, Mr. T. A. Crabtree of 
Franklin, shot two deer, one of which weighed 225 
pounds. 

The Free Press learns that on Wednesday of last 
week, Mrs. Eben Messer of Union, fell on the ice 
near her house, breaking both bones of the fore- 
arm, and dislocating her wrist. 

Shaw Brothers of Kingman have surveyed and 
put into the market, the past season, fifty farm 
lots, of fifty acres each. Kingman is bound to 
grow. 

Judge Hall of the Rockland Police Court, has 
collected and paid over to the City Treasurer, dur- 
ing his term thus far, for fines and costs, $3260.34. 

Mr. Henry Sigourney, who was lost in the Ville 
du Havre, was a director in the Laconia and Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Companies at Biddeford. 

The proprietors of the Eastern Burnetizing 
Works, give notice that they will petition the next 
Legislature for the right to build a dam 125 feet 
into tide water at Bangor. 

The tooth-pick factory at Canton expects to car- 
ry on operations another year. Hon. Otis Hayford 
has arranged to furnish 500 cords of poplar for 
their use. 

The Belfast Savings Bank declared ite 11th semi- 
annual interest dividend on Dec. 1st, amounting to 
$23,383.46. The whole number of depositors is 
2426. 

Mr. E. G. Colby of Bucksport, raised last season 
on about 1j acres, 900 bushels of ruta baga turnips 
—the largest crop of turnips ever raised in that 
town. 

A young man by the name of Asa Haines re- 
ceived a severe compound fracture of the leg, while 
at work for Robinson & McKusic, in the Kenne- 
bec lumber region. 

The steamer Katahdin was considerably injured 
Sunday by plowing her way through thg ice from 
Hampden to Bangor and St. John. 

The directors of the E. & N. A. railway are talk- 
ing of putting on the through night trains again, 
on account of the large amount of travel between 
Bangor and St. John. 

Capt. Jere Wooster of Hancock, has on the stocks 
a fine modeled schooner of about 160 tons, o. m. 
She is intended for the *‘Grand sank”? fishing. 

Mr. M. M. Jewell of Monroe, while cutting some 
frozen meat with an axe one cold morning, cut one 
of his fingers off, and cut another finger about half 
off. 

The Sunrise says that Minneapolis, Minn, is 
colder than Presque Isle generally, but the mercu- 
ry became discouraged Monday morning and run 
down to 28 below. 

The shipment of boots and shoes from Auburn 
and Lewiston for the past week, have been but 331 
cases, to 635 for the preceding week, and 910 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

George O. Payson of Rockland, has been ap- 
pointed D.G.W. C. T. of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine, for the districts of Knox, Lincoln and Wal- 
do counties. 

Mr. M. E. Prentiss is to take the Bangor and 
Guilford postal route, which Mr. W. H. H. Stack- 
pole leaves to take the Bangor & Vanceborough 
route. 

Notice is given that the petition of William Rice 

and others, for a charter for a railroad between 
Bath and Portland will be presented to the Legis- 
ture of Maine ai its next session. 
The Calais Times says the vessels at Dennysville 
are all hauled up for the winter, and the river is 
all frozen up. The mills are shut down and nearly 
all the logging teams have gone into the woods for 
the winter. 

The Directors of the Wiscasset and M. H. L. 

Railroad are to visit Monson, Abbot and Parkman, 
and address the citizens of those towns, on the 16th, 
17th and 18th insts., on the subject of the enter- 
prise. 
Mr. N. Bartlett of Caribou, lost a good cow by 
drowning Friday week. The animal by some 
means wedged her head into the water barrel when 
nearly empty, and as the water rose in the barrel 
she was drowned. 

A centennial tea-party and fair for the relief of 
the poor of Rockland, will be held in that city some 
time near the 16th of December, the centennial! an- 
niversary of the throwing over of the tea in Bos- 
ton harbor. 

Owing to informality in the warrants the citizens 
of Rockland did not vote on the question of aid to 
the Bay and River Railroad Tuesday. New war- 
rants will be immediately issued. 

Gov. Booth of California, in his annual message 
favors a revision of the treaty with China which 
shall restrict Chinese immigration to this coast. He 
also favors legislation to enforce the system of un- 
iform freight and passenger rates on railroads in 
this State. 

The house of Lydia J. Roberts of Knox, was 
burned on the evening of the 25th ult. probably 
caused by « defect in the chimney. Nearly all the 
furniture was destroyed, upon which there was no 
insurance. The house was insured for $350. 

The contest betwern Sheriff Warren and the Al- 
fred jailer has resulted in forcible ejectment of the 
latter. A posse of deputy sheriffs assembled at 
Alfred Thursday, and the jailer suddenly retired to 
the shades,of private life. 

Last Friday a young man named John Small of 
Swanville, assaulted an old man named John T. 
Smith, of the same plase, and beat him so outrage- 
ously that his lite is despaired of. A warrant has 
been issued for Small’s arrest. 

On Tuesday, the 2d inst., Mr. Jacob Lash of 
Waldoboro’, aged about 65 years, dropped dead of 
heart disease while helping his brother Amos at 
butchering; he had just entered an outbuilding 
where there were several men, and spoke once and 
dropped dead on the floor. 

Wednesday Horace Perkins, a carpenter, in the 
empley of the York corporation at Saco, was en- 
gaged in taking boards from a pile of lumber, 
when the whole toppled over upon him. No bones 
were broken, but he was severely bruised. 

The News says George W. Merrill, with two as- 
sistants, is busy filling a contract for 25 pheton 
bodies for Zenas Thompson, jr., successor of J. M. 
Kimball & Co., Portland. The value of these ph»- 
tons when they leave Mr. Thompson’s manufactory 
will amount to $7500. 

The barn of Charles E. Furgerson at Etna, was 
burned Tuesday night, with eighteen tons of hay 
and some farming tools. The wood-house adjoin- 
ing was partly burned, and the other part torn 
down to save the house and ell. Loss, $500; in- 
sured for $150. 

The Pioneer says Jobn F. Hudson of Woodstock, 
has leased the Blake saw mill in Houlton, and in- 
tends to put itin thorough running order during 
the winter, The improvements will include s cir- 





cular saw for sawing logs into boards, 


Items of General News. 


Internal revenue receipts, Monday, $492,217. 

Henry Young, 8 colored man, was hung in Wash- 
ington Friday for murder, 

A Scotchman, with £50 om his person, was lately 
found dying from starvation in Edinburgh. 

An extensive potato rot is reported on Long 


W. Smith & Co's tobacco establishment in Mont- 
real, was burned Saturday. Loss $30,000. 
= internal revenue receipts Friday were $511, 

The iron-clad Manhattan is pronounced utterly 
unfit for use as ® man-of-war. 

Newburyport boasts an eight months turkey 
weighing thirty-five pounds! 

A great scarcity of fuel is imminent in St. 
Pau), Minnesota. 

Jay Cooke & Co.’s bankruptey is again post- 
poned. 

The leaves of the camphor tree yield the finest 
honey. 

Gov. Beveredge, of Lilinois, has respited the 
murderers Lefee and Wi!liams until Jan. 3d. 

Cholera has appeared among the Dutch troops of 
the Acheen expedition. 

The thaw is causing the ice to leave the Connect- 
icut river. 

A Paris despatch says that a son of Duke de 
Montpensier is dead. 

Dr. John W. Graves, physician to the corpora- 
tion hospital in Lowell, Mass., died Friday morn- 
ing aged sixty-three years. 

The Ca: list forces are in possession of much of 
the cork producing region of Spain, and the cork 
trade suffers. 

Rents are falling in New York. A store which 
has brought seven thousand per annum was re- 
cently leased at $3200 for a term of years. 

Charles J. Hess was arrested in Columbus 0., 
for stealing nearly $12,000 of a life insurance com- 
pany. 

Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. have turned in for the 
benefit of their creditors every dollar of their 
property. 

The West reports the packing of 1,489,000 hogs 
this season to November 20th, against 758,370 at 
the same time last year. 

. Ann E 12s, Brigham Young’s 19th wife, bas pre- 
maturely left the Saints to escape possible deten- 
tion. 

The Hoos c Tunnel cost one third more per mile 
than the Mont Cenis tunnel, but labor is higher 
here than abroad. 

The Massachusetts courts have affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the recent annexation to Boston, 

Oliver Ames has been elected a director of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, vice Oakes Ames, deceased, 
L. P. Morton was his competitor. 

A fire in Salem, Ohio, Thursday destroyed sev- 
eral blocks in the business part of the place. Loss 
about $28,000. 

There is no prospect that the Comanche Indians 
will give up the murderers as they promised, and 
the n ilitary will punish them. 

Evansville (Ind.) people, since a boy out there 
coughed up a gold dollar, boast of their “coughers 
of gold.’’ 

An up-town New York church was damaged to 
the extent of $1000 a few evenings since by an 
unruly crowd assembled to see a wedding. 

A “‘Nebraska’’ man reckons that the recent in- 
crease in the price of rags has added three per 
cent. to the valuation of his family. 

A. J. Crane, Assistant Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in Vermont, has stolen $17,000. His bonds- 
men are good. 

The city of Ottawa, Canada, is selling a sterling 
six per cent. loan in London to the amount of 
£120,000. 

Coal has been found in the South African dia- 
mond fields, and is sold there at $11 per bag of 
200 pounds. 

Four persons in a Brooklyn tenement were found 
Friday in « starving condition. One of them, a 
woman, has since died. 

Baltimore has a population, according to police 
statistics, of 302,893, twenty thousand more than 
in 1870. 

Salt Lake City ladies are preparing to celebrate 
the centennial of the Boston Harbor tea party. 

The total number of hogs killed around the Falls, 
Louisville, Ky., to date this season, is 103,300; 
same time last year 112,174. 

The Bank fishing is winding up rather disas- 
trously in regard to loss of life, ten men having 
been lost during the past two months. 

In three wards in Boston women have been nom- 
inated for members of the school committee. 

The Corso, the leading street of Rome, is doomed. 
It must make way for a broader and grander thor- 
oughfare, better befitting the capitel of Italy. 

The recent storms have caused much damage by 
floods in the rivers in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. 

The New York picture market is exceedingly 
dull this winter. Foreign paintings crowd the 
market, and native artists complain of a lack of 
appreciation. 

A factory at Halifax, England, was destroyed by 
fire Friday morning. Loss estimated at £150,000. 
Three persons were killed by falling walls. 

A couple of Americans were lately expelled from 
a theatre in Berlin because they chewed up pro- 
grammes and ‘‘shied’’ them at the heads of actors. 
In East St. Louis, Livingstone & Co.’s planing 
mill, }umber yard and other shops and houses, 
were burned Saturday. Loss from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 

The Russian lady students who some time ago 

had the doors of the Zurich University closed upon 
them, have at last found an asylum in the Univer- 
sity at Berne. 
The office of Sergeant-at-Arms of the national 
House of Representatives is worth $15,000 a year, 
and the officer has to give $300,000 bonds for his 
good behavior. ‘ 

One hundred unpaid workmen on the Northera 
Pacific Railroad in Washington territory, have 
seized a part of the line and are doing considerable 
damage. 

A fire in Wright’s Block, Springfield, Mass. 
Friday, burned out the Morgan Envelope Co., and 
several other occupants, and deprived 100 persons 
of employment. 

Near Hazel Hill, Mo., a young man shot himself 
while riding to church on horseback, this being 
one more added to the novel methods adopted by 
suicides in their madness. 

Another engagement with the Ashentees near 
Dunquah is reported, in which forty Englishmen 
and natives were killed and wounded. 

Milton Malone, vondemned to be hung Friday, 
at Atlanta, Ga., took morphine in prison Thursday 
night, and was insensible Friday morning. 

Three Japanese noblemen have started a bank in 
London, on the Strand. They speak the English 
language fluently, and are said to be thorough 
business men. 

There is a man in Versailles, Kentucky, now sup- 

ported by charity, who twenty years ago used to 
display his wealth by pinning $100 bills all over 
the lappels of his coat. Such is life. 
David Buskirk of Monroe county, Ind., veteran 
of the late war, is 6 feet 10} inches in height, and 
weighs 325 pounds. The other wonder Monroe 
boasts of is Wm. Ross, 114 years old and spry as & 
cricket. 

Rev. Dr. Tiffany is quoted for the statement that 
President Grant has entirely dispensed with liquor 
in the White House, and that it is almost entirely 
abolished from the most fashionable parties given 
in Washington. 

A man who had been married fourteen times ap- 
peared lately at Milan, Iil., and was engaged to 
‘wo young ladies within a week. His history was 
found out and he left for “‘fresh fields and pastures 
new.”” 

The foot race at Providence, R. I., Friday after- 
noon, between Wm. H. Asdetts of Philadelphia, 
and Thomas Gallagher of Boston, for $500 a side, 
was won by Asdetts by six inches in 200 yards. 

The large stocs ef heirs to large estates is in- 
creased by the addition of « little Indian girl in 
Bay City, Mich., in whose behalf suits have been 
instituted for the possession of property in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., valued at $1,000,000. 

Gen. Forrest having offered his services to Gen. 
Sherman, in case of war with Cubs, the latter has 
sent his application to the War Department with 
the recommendation it be placed on file. 

The widow of the late Samuel Kimball, » former 
resident of Jackson, Mich., has, in conneotion 
with her brother-in-law, # London architect, taken 
a contract to do building for the Turkish Govern- 
ment amounting to $700,000. 

Michael Chevalier the free trade leader of France, 
writes long communication to the World to the 
effect that M. Thiers has signally failed in his her- 
culean efforts to restore protection principles, and 
free trade theories are making rapid progress in 
France. 

William Reed of Dixon, IIL, lost his ticket en- 
titling him to a seat in # Pullman car, and though 
he proved the fact to the conductor, was put out of 
the car. He brought suit against the company 


that if man finds not happiness st his own fireside 
he will never find it in this world.” It makes all 
the difference whether it is « fireside or » register. 

A Moscow beauty shot herself at the ball given 
to celebrate her birthday, because her betrothed 
got so beastly drunk and out up badly. She re- 
quested the band to play a favorite air, went to 





the baloomy and committed the fatal sot, 
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The Bag of Gold. . Simkins turned doll red—then a tallow EE 





‘Poetry. 


Se. 
IN THE NEST: 
them close to your loving hee rt— 
mT} t a4 i brooding care, 
pmaost stair— 


Seon enough mount youth’s to; 
Littie ones in the nest. 


Fret rot that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That the restless feet wild run; 

There may come a time in the by and Mf 

When you'll sit in your losely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun; , 


When you’! tng fr the repetition sweet 
That sounded through each room, 
Of “mother,” “mother,” the dear love-calls 
That will echo long in the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gioom. 


There may oome @ | time § when you'll long to hear 


Tr a be. tread, 
The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustie in and out, 

And pattering overhead. 


When the boys and girls sre ail grown up, 
And scattered far and wide. 
Game to = apeanarene shore 
ere youth and age come never more, 
You will miss them from yéur side. 


Then gather them close to your loving heart— 
Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leay. your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 
I 


Qur Story Teller. 


AUNT LYDIA. 


Having finished our simple meal, my old 
friend pushed her cup aside and | back 
- in her usual serene and contented mien. 

I arose, pulled the bell and, as the servant 

cleared the table, I, too, made myself comfort- 
able in an arm-cbair, and for the hundredth 
time let my eyes wander about the cozy little 
room. , 
It was elegantly but simply furnished, with- 
out any effort at display—like the occupant, 
with her wealth of white hair, ber full and ex- 
pressive eyes, and ber well-preserved teeth who 
sat opposite me and watched me with a smile, 
as I tancied, from the old family portraits on 
the walls to the writing-desk with its innumer- 
able pigeon-boles, to the swing window, then 
to the larger table in the corner, laden with 
books and magazines, ard so on, from one ob- 
ject to another, until fioally my eyes rested on 
a fancy inlaid bex that was near me. 

‘What is my little, restless inquisitor look- 
ing for im this modest apartment?’’ asked the 
eld lady. 

‘It is so comfortable here, so different from 
what it is in all other houses. There is no place 
I like so much to be as with you, Aunt Lydia!” 
said I giving her a title that love and nut rela- 
tionship justified. **But,” L added, as my 
eyes as it by accident, feil on the inlaid box, 
“did you nut promise me that | might look 
through your little collection of souvenirs 

in to day?”’ : 

My old friend nodded an affirmative, and I 
sprang up and placed the box on the table be- 
fore me. For along time I rumaged in its 
contents, now fiading a rare stone with a mon- 
ogram cut on it, now @ minature-portrait in a 
costly frame; and each object recalled to Aunt 
L7dia some reminiscence of the friend from 
whom she had received it—in most cases in her 
youth. While I was thus oecupied [| suddenly 
discovered that there was a compartment in 
the cover, whivh had previously escaped my 
notice. I soun found the spring; it yielded to 
@ gentle pressure, the partition fl.w open, and 
out feli a diminutive package wrapped care- 
fully in a dit of faded silk. 

I glanced triumphantly at Aunt r as I 
leoked up she leaned quickly torwa d, making 
@ gesture as though she would have me desist. 
There was something in the movement that 
startled me, and | hastened to replace the little 

kage and close the box. Asl did so, Aunt 

ydia drew 1t toward her, re-opened it, took 

out the package, and, with a trembling hand, 
undid its silken wrappings. 

It was a bunch of dried violets, together 
with a beautifully executed picture in water- 
colors, representing them as they had been 
when fresh. 

‘*How beautiful!’ I exclaimed. 
painted them?”’ 

A melancholy smile came over the wrinkled 
fave of Aunt Lydiaas shereplied: ‘‘l painted 
them, as a happy child of eighteen!’ 

A scarcely audible sigh and a slight tremu- 
lousness of tone told me that they recalled 
painful recollections. ‘The sight of them 
— you sad,’’ said I. ‘*We will put them 


**Sad!”’ said she; ‘‘oh, no, not sad. These 
objects recall to my recollection many a happy 
hour; and, if time and grisf have rendered 
the bright hopes of my youth like these with- 
ered fl»wers, the remembrance of those hours 
is still as bright and fresh in my memory as are 
the colors in this picture.’’ 

I did not venture to ask, and yet how I 
wished to hear the history of these remem- 
brances! My old friend seemed to rad my 
thoughts. ‘*Well, Elsa,’’ said she, would you 
like me to give you another chapter to-day of 
the story of my life? Shall I tell you of the 
three days which these violets recall so vividly 
to my recullectivn?"’ 

“If you will, aunt,’’ I replied, and, as I sat 
down on the stwol at her feet, she leaned back 
in her chair, and, clasping her hands in her 
lap, she began: 

t, is just noon on a bright spring day. The 
birds chirp and twitter gaily among the flower- 
ing branches, aad the butterflies flutter lazily 
to and fro in the warm mid-day suo; there are 
light and life everywhere. 

At an open window on the garden side of a 
stately mansion there sits a young girl. Sne 
may be eighteen or nineteen; a cheerful expres- 
sion, a pure heart, and the freshness of youth 
are all the persunal charms of which she can 
boast. But the iittle figare at the window, 
who for the time bas furgutten the outer world 
over Lauff's fairy-tales, in the possessor ol 
what, in the world, is more than physical 
beauty—a great misfurtune to be an orphaa. 
The slim, pale lady yonder on the sufa, and 
the spare gentleman behind his newspaper, are 
the only relativuns of the young girl, and with 
them, since leaving schvvl, she has found a 

- home. 

‘“*Well, Lydia,” n the lady, laying the 
poodle she had in ooeap on the “an, “have 
you considered Biron Walidort’s proposal?’’ 

Lydia looked up, shook the curis off her 
forevead with an airof slight impatience, 
and replied: ‘‘Why, aunt, I think | have al 
ready told you that I do not love the baron, 
and consequently, will not marry him.”’ 

**But he is sv very eligibie,’’ remonstrated 
the lady, and the gentleman behiod the news- 
paper nodded bis concurrence. ‘*What can 

ou have against the baron? [le is young, 

me, thoroughly well-bred—’’ 

“One of the best bred of men,’’ interrupted 
Lydia, **but I am sure I could never have any 
affection for him.’’ And she returned to her 
book, and s.0n seemed to be so absorbed in its 
contents as not to hear the conversatiun of her 
relations, the theme of which was the estates 
and incomes of the baron. Nevertheless her 
eyes wandered from time to time from her book 
to the clock on the mantel, whicu now marked 
ten minutes past twelve. At this momenta 
servant entered the room and announced— 

**Hlerr Volkmar, baruness!’’ 

Lydia threw her book quickly aside, and in 
two bounds was at the dour: then, passing 
through a ball, she entered an elegantly fur- 
— room, that evidently served as her bou- 














**Who 


‘Have I kept you waiting, Herr Volkmar?” 
she asked a handsome young man, whose eyes 
were fixed intently on a picture he held in his 
hands, and that he had taken from an easel 
which stood before him. 

‘‘Not at all, mein Fraulein,” he replied, 
turning his large, blue eyes toward the young 
girl; ‘I bave just been makiog some slight 
changes in the shadows of y: ur little picture, 
and admiring your bunch ot violets. There is 
hardiy any difference in the color,’’ be added, 
comparing a bunch he had in bis button-hole 
with the picture. 

“Then you are satisfied? Do you know this 
is the first word of weer you have ever giveo 
me? The only way I had of discovering wheth- 
er you were pleased was, by the expression of 

our eyes.”’ nd 

And she looked up smiling at her teacher, 
whose mild yet manly face was crimson with 
blushes. 

‘I always admired your talent,”’ he replied, 
‘but now, that I see you even surpass my ex- 

tations, | cannot—sbould not, perha re- 
in from telling yeu what »ou yourself doubt- 
less know, that your talent is something far 
‘above the ordinary.”’ 

“I thank you,” replied the young girl, 
frankly, as she reached out her hand. ‘You 
do not know how your commendation pleases 

me! I love art, and the hours I spend before 
my easel are my bappleat,’” 

“You may thank your better fortune that 

u are not compelled to cultivate your taste 
art under those adverse circumstances, 
which often degrade it to mere drud . May 
heaven protect you from these in the uture as 

Fg gol 5 a idea as he placed a chair be- 

easel tor ia, and began to 

her colors for her. “cy petit 

“*What is the meaning of this?’’ she asked. 

**¥You are so serious, so unlike yoursell, to-day!"’ 


Volkmar made no reply, but reached his pu- 
accustomed shee 


her brushes, and his 
Febind her chair, — 
There was a pause, duri 


den, and the 
under the window. 


“I would bave these shadows a little af 
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Allow me!”” And he took the brash from his 
pupil's hand, and made the necessary corree- 
tions himself. 
Lydia, meantime, leaned back in her chair 
and contemplated the regular profile of the 
young mes as he bent over the picture. 

When he handed back the brush and returned 
to his place, she asked: 

‘“*Are you, then, determined not to say an 
thing y? And we have so many unfinished 
battles on hand! This silent—melancholy, I 


was going to sa of isc f ali moods 
criterestings ye: 

“I certainly have great reason to rejoice at 
the prospect before me,’’ said he, with a sigh, 
‘and yet I think of it with a heavy heart.’ 
As he said this, he turned and looked into 
the garden. The light must have hurt his 
eyes, for more than once he pat his hand to 
them. Lydia felt slight tremor in all her 
limbs as she remained silent. Volkmar, after 
some moments, turned, and, fixing his eyes on 
her with an expression full of tenderness and 
melancholy, he added, in a low, tremulous 


tone: 
“My pesaay is decided upon; this will be 
eur last lesson?” 

Lydia’s heart threatened to stand still, and 
then, apparently to make amends, beat so hard 
that it well nigh took away her breath. 

**So, then, you are really going,’’ she re- 
plied, and her voice sounded so strangely that 
she hardly recognized it; ‘‘are you really going 
to Italy—to the land of your dreams and long- 
ings! “{ congratulate you with all my heart!’ 
she added, reaching out her nand, but without 
looking up, lest Ie should see the tears that 
filled her eyes. Volkmar took her trembling 
hand and pressed it to his lips, at which Lydia 
drew back, bat still without venturing to look, 
for in spire of all her efforts at self-control, 
her eyes filled mure and more. ’ 
There was an embarassing pause. Neither 
ventured to speak, both their hearts were too 
full. Lydia, who had not yet learned to con- 
trol her feelings, finally covered her face with 
ber hands and let her tears flow, while Volk- 
mar stood beside her pale and silent. 

The perfect quiet around her soon brought 
her to herself. What had she done? Had she 
not wept like a child? What would Volkmar 


think ot her? She hastened to dry her eyes as 
she said: 
“Tam a t baby— me?”? When 


she looked up at her teacher, she saw that his 
eyes were filled with ters, and a joyous feeling 
such as she had never known befvre thrilled her 
entire frame at sight of them. How much in 
her own heart and in Volkmar’s manner in a 
moment became clear to her. She knew now 
what made her so love art; she: aw, also, that 
the brightest day would be dark to her if she 
no longer saw the manly figure of him who 
now stood beside her, and no longer heard his 
familiar voice. 

Volkmar fixed his eyes on ber with a look al- 
most of despair. He seemed about to speak, 
but hesitated, and finally pressed his lips to- 
gether, wuttring, ‘**No! no!’’ At lasthe suid, 
in a hurried tone, as though he would fly from 
some temptation: **Lydia let us part; [ could 
not-in any event giv, you lessons after to-day. 
Farewell! May Heaven be merciful to us both!”’ 
He was about to hasten toward the door, but 
Lydia stepped before him. : 
‘*Part! part!”’ she cried, “‘part now? It is 
no longer possible?”’ f 
Volkmar covered his face for a moment with 
his hands, and then said in a low, measured 
tone: ‘Yes, we must part!”’ and then with the 
energy ot despair, he added: **How can I, a 
poor unknown artist, aspire to the hand of a 
rich heiress, and the daughter of a noble house? 
It were madness to think of it! Let us part; 
this union is impossible!”’ 

Lydia still stoed before him, her hands 
clasped. 

‘How can you—how can you say that we 
must part!’’ she cried. : 
Volkmar 7rew paler, and seemed less decid- 
ed as to the course he should pursue. 

“You will break my heart,”’ said he, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Can I so betray the 
confidence your relations have reposed in me? 
Can I reconcile it to my honor, yes, to my love, 
to unite you to whom the world lies open, tomy 
ancertain fortunes? Might you-not some day 
regret the sacrifice you had made at a moment, 
when you were governed by feeling rather than 
by reason?’’ 

Lydia looked Volkmar full in the face for a 
moment, while the tears chased one another 
rapidly down her cheeks; then, turning away, 
she said in a tone full of feeling: 

‘Farewell, then, those were bitter words, 
but L forgive you, for you have no idea how 
you pain me.” 

The young man watched her intently as she 
turned toward her easel, and, with nervous 
haste, began to put away her brushes and 
paints. He stood motionless and undecided 
tur sume minutes. Finally he broke silence by 
asking in a low, earnest tone: 

**Lydia will you be mine?’’ 

My old friend paused. She had rested her 
head on her hand aod seemed lost in recollec- 
tion, until she resumed her narrative by say- 


Dg: 

Sand so they were betrothed.’’ 
Lydia succeeded in quieting all Volkmar’s 
scruples with regard to the difference in their 
respective social positions. She told him that 
she was alone in the world, that in two years 
she would be mistress of her own, and then 
could announce ber t ethrothal withoat fear. 
Qa one puint only the artist was immovable 
—tbat there should be no communication be- 
tween them during the two years he proposed 
to spendin Iialy. Lydia was so young, be said, 
that sbe could not know fully her own heart; 
he would nut have her consider herself irrevo- 
cably bound to him. 
‘*}Here,”’ said he, when Lydia had finally ac- 
ceded to his demands, ‘there we will divide 
this bunch of vivlets in two parts as a svuvenir 
of this hour; if you, Lydia, should sowe day 
come to think that you cannot make the sac 
rifice which you now so unselfishly consent 
tu make, then send these flowers | ack to me. 
Not one word of reproach shall ever escape my 
lips. I will submit to my fate without a mur- 
mur, and the recollection of this hour shall be 
the only baisam for my blighted hopes. Will 
you, also, consent to this?’’ 
“*[ will, provided you will make me a simi- 
lar promise. And I have no fears; our poor 
violets will make no journeys, but our thoughts 
will make many, | trust. You will sometimes 
think of this hour and—of me, will you not?’’ 
sce added, in a lower tone. 
‘*As long as I live and breathe!’’ the young 
artist replied. 

7 * o * *. ° 7 

It was evening. Lydia stood at the window 
ard louked dreamily out into the night. The 
moon shed her silver rays on the dark foliage of 
the garden, and made the pebbled walks appear 
like white shining ribbons. The crickets 
chirped gaily in the grass, and on the farther 
side of the garden a nightingale began his eve- 
ning song. Slowly one light after another io 
the neighborhood was extinguished, until the 
one that flickered faintly in the mansard hard 
by, alone remained. 
And now the window yonder opened, and 
through the flower-perfumed air of that still 
May night, came the words to Lydia’s ear; 
sung by & rich tenor voice; 

“Du bist das susse Feuer, 

Bist meine Seele, du, 

Von allen meinen Gefuhlen! 

SculaV 8us8; was willst du hinzu?” 
(Literally: ‘‘T%0u art the sweet fire; thou 
art the soul ef all I feel! Sleepsweetly. What 
wilt thou more?”’ etc. 

Long after the song had been finished and 

the light extinguished, Lydia still kneeled at 

her window and wished the singer — 

again and again from the fullness of her heart. 
* . 


Again the old lady was silent. She leaned 
back inher chair and looked thoughtfully at 
the opposite wall, whose surface was gilded by 
the evening sun. She seemed to read in the 
intertwined urabesque ef the wali-paper her 
heart’s history. Altcer some minates she drew 
a long breath, look my hand in hers, and pro- 
veeded with her narrative as follows: 
There was a motley collectivn of people at 
the little summer resort, where we fiad Lydia 
after a short year. as 
Her relations mixed freely with the crowd, 
but she had another world, other thoughts and 
other longings than the laughing, careless many 
around her. From her guardian or his good- 
natured hut superficial wife she could not ex- 
pect any very warm sympathy or affection, but 
in their stead, they gave her what she at the 
moment prized much more bighly—her liberty. 
And so it came that, while her relations were 
among the gayest, she gave little time to socie- 
ty, but spent ber time in exploring the neigh- 
borhood, sketch-book in hand, and her evenings 
in being rowed by the hour on the lake by an 
old boatman. It was then that her thoughts 
wandered away to the land of art and try 
dumed by a clearer sky, studded with brighter 
stars; and then, among perfumed orange- 
greves and the rich art treasures inherited from 
the past,she sought the tall figure of a man 
who, like her, gazed at the distant stars, and 
returned the tings of her loving heart. 
And again she ed of the happy future, of 
making the journey of life with the man of her 
choice, and of her pride at his achievements in 
the world of art. And, when the little boat 
returned again to land, it seemed as it the gold- 
on gate of fairy-land closed suddenly behind 


One evening, on retarning from the lake, she 
found a letter on her burevu post-marked ‘It- 
aly.’ She opened it with feverish huse, and 
me ~ + fella xen of dried violets. 

a cry 0! t ish she threw 
herself on the outa, colds health her face in the 
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And now came sad, desolate Among 
her gay and joyous surrounding, she was alone 
with her grief. She longed to be away, far 
away, in another land among ether people. 
Even the questions of her guardians with re- 
gard to the cause of her cheeksand mourn- 
ful mien annoyed her. What coald she reply 
to them? How would they have received a con- 
fession of the truecause? Coula she make them 
her confidants? Could she endeavor to picture 
to them the sufferings of her soul? Oh, no! 
rather a thousand times bear her great grief in 
silence ! , 
When, therefore, the affairs of her guardian 
called him for a year to England, she begged, 
with a morbid longing for a change of scene, to 
be nes to accompany him, and her request 
was , , 
trees misty autumn day on which they 
embarked. The cleads hung dark and heavy 
over land and water. Wrapped in her mantle, 
Lydia stood un the deck and u the 
land as it steadily disappeared. Aad, when 
the evening came and the clouds cleared away, 
she looked up atthe gray autumn sky, and 
thought of her lost star and cheerless life. 
Her spring-time had passed—her youth was 
gone, and she had nothing to hope from the 
tuture ! 

My old friend had let her head sink low u 

her breast, and she held her hands clasped io 
her lap. I stooped down and gently pressed 
my lipsto them. She straightened up and 
said: **Ohb yes, my child, I know that my life 
has not been wholly wanting in love ; since 
then I have learned that who sows love reaps 


it.’’ 
And she resumed her narrative: 
Years bad since that day; the young 


girl bad become a middle- matron, the 
treshness of youth had long since disappeared, 
and her dark locks began to be sprinkled over 
with gray ; what was first a ee 
had given place to melancholy. Lydia re- 
mained faithful to her first love; her heart had 
never warmed tow#rd any other man ; her nua- 
ture, however, was not soured, and she gave to 
humanity what she would have lavished on one, 
and therein she found consolation and 
In these years it happened that a young girl, 
whose health had become seriously impaired, 
begged Lydia to accompany her to a warmer 
climate. She readily consented, and they im- 
mediately set out for Meran. The young girl 
improved rapidly, thanks to the change of air 
Lydia’s watchfulness. 
One day at the dinner-table at their little ho- 
tel, an old gentleman stated that he had that 
morning witnessed a melancholy scene. In the 
rret ef a neighboring house there lived a 
lind, consumptive painter, who at the most, 
had buta few weeks tolive. ‘‘Even now,”’ 
said the old tleman, ‘‘I canxot for a mo- 
ment escape the mournful sight of the poor un- 
fortunate man, with his white hair and large, 
sightiess eyes. He seems, besides, to be in 
needy circumstances ; for despite the neatness 
ot his lodgings, they were sadly lackiag in com- 
forts. There is a worthy object for your chari- 
ty, madame,”’ he concluded, turning ts Lydia, 
who had already decided to lose no time in 
hunting out the poor blind artist. 
The next day—it was a pleasant, sunny au- 
tumn day, such as they have only in the South 
—the matron slowly ascended the three flights 
of stairs that led to the poor blind painier’s 
t. She was ina thoughtful, melancholy 
mood; recollections of days aud scenes long since 
passed came upon her with unwonted vivid- 
ness. Why did her heart throb so violently ? 
Had she not gone on scores of similar errands 
of mercy before? Why then, to-day this un- 
usual nervousness. 
In response to the gentle rap a weak, soft 
voice bade her enter. She opened the door 
quietly, and there, at the open window, with 
the morning sun shining full on his bleached 
locks and intellectual forehead, sat-a well-re- 
membered, and, ah! so sadly altered figure ! 
Lydia paused in the open door as though she 
were transfixed. And now he turned his dark, 
sightless eyes towards her, and asked: ‘‘Is it 
you, brother? Cume in!”’ 
Lydia approached bim with an unsteady step, 
and, laying her hand on his shoulder, said, 
with all the calmness she could command, ‘It 
is I, Volkmar!” 
‘Trembling with emotion, he rose to his feet 
and made a gesture, as though he would avoid 
her. Lydia said to him again in a tone less 
calm than before: ‘Yes, Volkmar, it is I Ly- 
dia, an old friend!’’ 
For a moment his pale, thin face was radiant 
with joy. He stretched out his arms and cried, 
with all the tervor ot younger days, ‘Lydia ! 
Lydia! my Lydia!” 
And subbing as the maiden had once, the 
matron threw herself into the old man’s arms. 
‘How unhappy you made me!”’ said she, re- 
leasing herself aiter some moments. 
With a trembling hand the old man drew 
her again toward him. 
‘*Made you unhappy ?”’ saidhe. ‘Oh, I 
could not do other than I did! How full of 
hope I set out for the land of my longings, and 
how full of despair I returned ! h, Lydia, 
when the surgeon told me my sight was gene 
beyond the possibility uf recovery, it was not 
the darkness and poverty that made me shed 
tears—I wept for my artand for you! For 
bow could I link your bright, young life to my 
darkness and misery ? 1 sent the viwlets back 
to you without a word of explanation, because 
in my misfortune L would make no appeal to 
your magnanimity. Yuu were young and rich; 
the world lay vpen to you, and you would, | 
thought, easily forget one who proved sc un- 
worthy. There was, it seemed to me, hut one 
course for me to pursue—to suffer alone!”’ 
‘And did you not know that I loved you,”’ 
she replied, ‘*and that true love never dies, nev- 
er can die?”’ , 
“On, forgive me!”’ he cried. ‘‘I, too, be- 
lieve me, have karned what it is to suffer,’’ 
and hot tears fell from his sightless eyes on 
Lydia’s bands. 
‘But now,”’ said she, assisting him back to 
his chair by the window, for his little stock of 
strength was well nigh exhausted, ‘but now | 
will remain with you, and be your guide for 
the rest of our days.”’ 
“‘Oh, yes, remain with me,”’ he replied. 
‘*Ah, it will not be long! I have so longed to 
leave this earthly darkness for eternal light. 
And now—”’ 
Lydia could offer him no consolation ; she 
saw only too clearly that she had found him 
only to Jose him again and forever. 
And so she di: in something less than two 
months. One evening he begged Lydia to re- 
main with him during the night as he felt un- 
usually weak and fearful. She remained. He 
slept through the night as peacefully as a 
child ; but when the sky began to redden in 
the east, he called her to him ina faint voice : 
‘Give me your hand, Lydia,”’ said he, ‘‘the 
hour fur us tu part, I think, has arrived. Be 
thankful for all—all! And forgive me for hav- 
ing made your life so wretched with my un- 
happy love! Open the window,” he added, 
after a while. 
Lydia opened the window. The first rays of 
the morning sun came over the distant hills and 
shed their golden light upon the couch of the 
dying man. He lay as one glorified, his sight- 
less eyes turned toward the rising sun. Lydia 
sank on her knees beside him. 
And now he took a ring from his finger ; it 
saa his mother’s wedding-ring—a plain golden 


“Not here, but yonder we shall be united ! 
~ — the violets.’’ 

id. 
And Aunt Lydia wiped away a tear, and was 
again silent. 





An Original Exposition of the “Fall.” 
The speaker was an elder! who had 
Mn ome Saget ro in the 
Lower Potomac. He said the Devil first tried 
to get Adam to eat the apple, ‘but enny man 
in all he senses mighter knowed de Debi? 
couldn’t er done dat ar; Adam’s too smart fur 
Ole Nick when he had nuffin bat hisself ter 
tuk care on. But de Debil knew, caze he was 
in heben fo’ de Lo’d frew him outen dar,—he 
knew dir was a woman to be made, an’ so he 
just hove out de anchor an’ waited fur de wo- 
man. When Eve cum ’long he knew he'd 
sure ting on dat apple; an’ he hove ’longside 
whar she’s a settin’ an’ whisper in her ear an’ 
say she’s mighty nice gall an’ she’s so tickled 
wid his fine speeches dat she jus’ say guy her 
de apple when he ask her she don’t want it. 
De Debil so pleased to see she fooled so easy he 
like to lart out load. 

Women is mighty hard creeturs to do any- 
ting sensible wid,—dey jus’ done go contrary 
ev'ry time dey can, an’ wnen Eve got her min’ 
made up to eat dat apple, she'd eat it ef de 
Lo’d hisself tell her let um alone. Soon’s she 
done eat it de Debil say to hisself, ‘she made 
muss dat ar garden Even’ an’ she kinder hear 
what be tink, aa’ make up her wicked xin’ to 
tice Adam to eat toder one. So she cum ‘long 
side one time when she seen him settin’ under 


he won't, an’ she 
how she love him, 


an’ den de angel Gabriel fly ‘long dar’ py a 
’em bof outen de » an’ say dey bof hav’ 
ter work fur der livin’. 
dat ar apple ’cept Eve done gone ’tice him; an’ 
he didn’t do it den ‘less he Jove her,an’ she 
such a tongue, like all de women, she make 
him b’lieve brack is white.""—Sidney Andrews 
in Atlantic Monthly for December.” 
cine 

Ge The urgent necessity of exami the 
fastenings by which balconies are poor A to 
houses is demonstrated by the recent death of 
Mr. James Simon, who stepped ona balcony to 





But Adam neber eat | ™ 
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“M isa great trial,” said the widow 
Pooking’s0, impressively. ‘‘I declare I did 
not know what care meant, before brother Ga- 
briel died and left me all that money.’’ 

‘Well, cousin Clarissa,’’ observed George 
Merrilton, who was assiduously engaged in en- 
tangling the widow's work to the very best or 
the very worst of his ability, ‘‘in case you find 

urself unequal to the strain, all you have to 

is to leave me the five thousand dollars.’’ 

“The first thing in the morning,’’ went on 
Mrs. Peckington, unheeding Mr. Merrilten’s 
modest hint, ‘‘and the last thing at night, I’m 
thinking about it. First [ put it in Deacon 
Eliab Horton’s bank, and then I drawed it out 
again—banks aren’t noways safe nowadays. 
And then I buried it in the east cellan, close to 
the apple bin, and then there came the —s 
ing rain, and I knowed the cellar would 
three inches deep in water. So up it come 
again, and then I could not rest in my bed for 


fear of fire. Sol got it changed into gold, and/| ¢. 


I guess it is safe enough.”’ 

**In the bottom of your big red chest ?”’ mis- 
chievously hazarded George. 

‘‘No matter where, sir,’’ said the widow, 
nodding ber head. 

‘«Q, but cousin Clarissa, you might tell us,’’ 
persisted Meriilton. “We are all your ewn 
tulks, Cora and I.”’ 

Oora Dallas sat stitching quietly in the cor- 
ner—the pretty orphan whom good Mrs. Peck- 
ington hud taken out of the orphan asyhum ‘‘ to 
bring up”’ five years before. 

‘+I don’t expect to leave you nothing,’’ Mrs. 
Peckington had said, ‘*fer lve relations of my 
own, but [’ll give you a good deestrick schoel 
educatin, and a decent bringing up, and a goed 
chance to do fur yourself.” 

And Cora has ——— the good dame’s ef- 
fer with meek gratitude. 

She had grown very pretty in the last few 
years, this sulitary child of nobody. Dark 
eyed, with hair full of deep chestnut golden 
shadows, a h blossom skin, where the rosy 
blood glowed brightly through on the slightest 
provocation, and a mouth like Hebe, it seemed 
as if nature had made a solemn eompact with 
herself to atone for all social slights that might 
be cast across Cura Dallas’ path. 

**Well,” said Mrs. Peckington, seriously, 
“*I den’t mind telling you, but mind you don’t 
repcat it—the bag’s hung half way up the 
chimney on an iron hook.’ 

‘*But suppose the chimney should take fire?’’ 
said Merrilton. 

‘It won’t. I'll keep it well swept, and be- 
sides if it should it takes a pretty good heat to 
melt gold.’’ 

“Upoo my word, cousin Clarissa,”’ said Mer- 
rilton, ‘you are a second Machiavelli.”’ 

**Who in pity’s sake was he?"’ asked Mrs. 
Peckington. ‘‘There’s nighbor Simkins at 
the door—jump and let him io, Cora, for it’s 
beginning to snow like all . 

And neighbor Simkins came in, a broad- 
faced, jovial agricalturist, who lived on the 
next farm, and was suspected of matrimonal 
designs on the heart of widow Peckington. 

“Set by, Mr. Simkins,"’ said the widow hos- 
pitable, putting Another moss-fringed log on 
the fire, ‘seems like we’re going te have an- 
other spell of weather.’’ 

And while the widow and her middle-aged 
lover discused the weather, George took occa- 
sion to help Oora get down half a bushel of red 
upples from the garret and was unnecessarily 
long about it too. 

“[ should think you would be ashamed of 
ourself, George Merrilton,’’ said Cora, dimp- 
ing and blushing and trying to look very an- 

gry in which she succeeded but indifferently. 

**What for?’’audaciously demanded Ge_rge. 
**One doesn’t get behind the garret door with 
a pretty girl every day in the year.” 

**What would Mrs. Peckington say ?”’ 

“I dare say she’s doing the very same thing 
herself down stairs with Jehorum Simbins.’’ 

And O>ra burst out laughing at the prepos- 
terous idea, just as the widow came in to bus- 
tle around after quince jelly and apple butter, 
and to tell Cura to mix up a batch of muffias in 
the twinkling of an eye, for neighbor Simkins 
was going to stay to tea. 

And then Mr. Simkins took his leave with a 
roguish twinkle of his eye towards the young 
people, and Mrs. Peckington went over to spend 
the evening with Mrs. Dorcas Dottleford, her 
pet crony, and Cura sat all alone in the fire- 
light, sewimg and sighing, and thinking. Fur 
George Merrilton had gone home early to se- 
cure Mr. Sunkins’ companionship a part of the 
way through the lonely roads whics were al- 
ready becoming veiled in snow. 

The tall old fashivned clock in the angle ef 
the oid fashioned kitchen chimney had just 
struck midnight, when Cora Dallas was roused 
from her sleep by a sheeted form at the fuot ot 
her bed—tall and narrow, clad in white—but 
no ghost nevertheless, but Mrs. Peckington’s 
self. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ cried Cora, breath- 


ay money !’’ gasped the widow, waving 
her hands tragically in the air. 

‘But what of it?’ 

‘*Ic’s clean gone, stolen, took away !’’ 

‘*Are you sure ?’’ eagerly demanded Cora. 

‘*As sure as [am that you're staring at me 
now. I felt up chimney for it the last thing 
afore I got ready to ge to bed, and—it was 


In vain proved all search. Neither up chim- 
ney, nor duwn cellar, nor in any imagina le or 
unimaginable corner was the bag of gold pieves 
io be tuund. 

‘*Mrs. Peckington,”’ said Cora, huskily, ‘‘it 
must have been stolen.”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Mrs. Peckington, whose lips 
were now cumpres-ed, and there was something 
in her manner that Cora had never before no- 
ticed, as she called the white-headed farm boy, 
and told him to run ever and ask Farmer Sim- 
kins tostep to the Peckington place that morn- 
ing. 

Sc And you may as well stop for George Mtr- 
rilton, as you come back,”’ said she. 

When he was gone she came clcse up to Cora 


las. 

**Cora,’’ said she, ‘‘we twoare alene togeth- 
er now, and I am the last one to be hard on 
you ; confess now, and we’ll see how the mat- 
ter can be cleared up. 

Cora opened wide her brown eyes. 

‘*Cunfess what ?’’ she acked innocently. 

“That you took the money; there was no 
one else that could have done it. You were 
here all alone yesterday evening, and [ know it 
was a strong temptation toa gal that never had 
five dollars of ber own in the world. Cera, 
you’re young, child, and I dun’t believe you're 
altogether bad, but Satan sifts us all as wheat, 


“‘Stop!”’ cried Cora, growing white and 
breathless, ‘‘you suspect me—you think I am 
a thiet! Mrs. Peckington may God forgive you; 
forgive you for your very crael suspicion!’’ 

‘*Mrs. Peckington was silent. She knew not 
how she could help the — ?<—~ which so 
strwngly bore upon her mind. Who but Cora 
Dallas could have taken the missing gold? 


**George, George!”’ the poer girl 
flitting up to him as if for safety, as the door 
opened ana the stalwart form o Mer- 


rilton appeared ; ‘‘she believes that I stole the 
money; you do not think se, do you?” 

George Merrilton’s eyes sparkled nervously. 

“Cousin Clarissa, | would stake my life on 
Cora’s innocence.’’ 

**Mrs. Peckington shook her head. 

**It looks very ugly for her,’’ she said, ‘but 
of course if she can prove it—”’ 

**It needs no f in my eyes,”’ said . 
quietly, as he w Cora’s arm within his. 
“There, little one, don’t tremble so, aud look 
80 a frightened—no one shall dare 
harm you as long as [ am by your side.” 

‘*But where’s Mr. Simkins?’’ asked the 
ae, wining ing her strongest ally in this hour 
oO . “ 


“If you please, ma’am,’’ said the white- 
headed farm boy, ‘he had gone away suddenly 
to Allenville at four o’clock this morning, to 
see his father, as he hada stroke, and they 
—_ expect bim back not till the last of the 
week.’ 

Mrs. Peckington stood undecided. 

‘*Atall events,” she said, turning to Cora 


8% | Dallas, **you can’t expect shelter under my 
t 


roof no longer. I didn’t look for such treat- 
ment from you.”’ 

‘Cousin Clarissa,’’ said Merrilton, bravely, 
**I love Cura Dallas, and I stand here to es- 
oe her cause. You may sue her if you 

e.” 


“*[ shan’t do that,”’ said the widow, “‘least- 
wise not until Jehorum Simpkins comes home 
to advise me what's best.”’ 

‘*But,”’ went on George Merrilton, ‘‘I stall 
make her my wife this very day, in order that 
I can offer hera home in place of the one which 
you so cruel.y deprived her. 

The widow, aibeit naturally a kind hearted 
woman, fired up at this. 

‘Ot course I’ve nothing to say,’’ she said, 
“if you choose to marry a thief—”’ 

But she stopped here—the upblazing fire in 
ee eyes admonished her to ge no fur- 


_ lt was lonely enough those cold winter days, 
sitting at her fireside, the money , the 

sound of George Merrilton’s A w silent, 
= whe aay vanished. 

° w in eposing she took 
it,” she said to herself “1 should be dreadfal 
~orry, to think of all the ugly names I called 
her—but I dun’t see as there can possibly be 
any doubt toit. Any way, Jehorum will ad- 
And ‘on the dusky edge of Saturda 

on usky edge of t 
Farmer Simkins om. ” die 


speax to sume friends, when the frunt rail, | sively jumping up from her she 

Thich wae ong A te the tone by & wooden him the story of the vanished beg of gold, be- 
: » gave way tore he hada chance to deposite bis bulk 

tn the opines of ths ines Sailing balan ppun the daalt dhe beagitehag teow: Wee. 





t up and sat down in, and final) 
a leather bag from recess of 
butternat-colored coat-tail. 


“I never'll play off a practical joke again, 
biamed ef I dow he ejaculated; ‘ior | declare 
to gracious, I hadn't any idea of the mischief 
I was a-doin’! Here’s your money, Clarissy—I 
heard you tell the young folks where it was, 
when [ was a-scrapin’ the snow off my feet un- 
der the window, that night, and I reached it 
down, just fora juke, w you was gone to 
wee about the supper. I meant to have brought 
it back the next morning, and bave a good 
laugh with you about the burglars, but you see 
how 1 was fixed—father got poorly and I 
couldn’t think of nothin’ but him—but you 
wen ae it up again me, Olarissy, now will 

ou ?’ 

**But Cora Dallas?’ gasped the astonished 
widow. ‘‘I’ve told everybody she took it.’’ 

“Phen you and I must hx round aad explain 
matters te everybody, t’s all,’’ said the 


mer. 
‘And Mrs. Peckington to cry. 

**Poor Cora,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘poor motherless 
child ! I could bite out my tongue when I think 
what wicked things I have spoken with it. But 
Til fo right over there, and beg her 
I will, and George’s too.”’ 

Cora Merrilton forgave Mrs. Peckington 
much more sweetly and readily than her hus- 
band could brieg himself to do—and she even 
came over to help the widow make wedding 
eake for her own matrimonie! benefit. 

‘For, of course, 1 knew it could all be set 
right sooner or later,’’ said Cura, cheerfully, 
‘‘and we'll let bygones be bygones.’’ 

And the widow solaced her conscience by 
presenting Mrs. Cora with just half the con- 
tents of the mischievous leather bag fora wed- 


ding present. 
Curious Wills, 


It isa very agreeable thing to bea tee. 
Sometimes, hotem a poe. comes Seeei 
with a condition which takes off a good deal of 
the pleasure accompanying its reveipt. It may 
not be an intolerable condition, having te take 
the name and arms of an old family and give 
up some undistinguished name for a historical 
or an aristocratic one in order to inherit a fine 
estate, but it is often a burden to a widow to 
know that if she should give way to a natural 
wish and marry again, she will lose all or the 

reater part of the money left her by her hus- 
—y On such a condition large estates are 
censtantly being willed, and marg of the be- 
quests to widows are only so long as they re- 
main unmarried. Occasionally the condition 
on which legacies can be enjoyed is that the 
legatee shall not become, or be married to, a 
Roman Catholic. The Hom. Mrs. Araminta 
Monck Ridley, whese will was proved in April, 
1869, placed still further restraints on her leg- 
atees. She declares *‘that if any or either of 
my said children, either in my lifetime or at 
any time after my decease, shall become, or 
, ® Roman Catholic, or shall juin or en- 
ter a ritualistic brotherhood or sisterhood, then, 
and in any or either ot said cases, the several 
provisions, whether original, substitutive, or 
accruing, hereby made for the benefit of such 
child or children, shall cease and determine, 
and become absvlutely void." 

In elden times estates were often held in 
Eogland by very curious tenures. One of the 
most ancieat in the North was the tenure by a 
—. The superior _ ne ht be the 

ing, gave possession of the the gift 
of a Ling and the land was held on yan am 
of its being blown, so as to give notice when- 
ever there was any danger of an actual inroad 
ef the Piets. In modern times we have prop 
erty held by a more curious tenure still. Mr. 
Henry Budd, by his will, proved in February, 
1862, declares “‘that in case my son Edward 
shall wear mystaches, then the devise herein 
before contained in favor of him, his appointees, 
heirs, and assigns, of my said estate, called 
Peppernaak, shall be void; and I devise the 
same estate to my son Wiliam, his appointees, 
heirs, and assigns. And in case my son Wil- 
liam shall wear mustaches, then the devise 
hereinbefore contained in favor of him, bis ap- 

intees, heirs, and assigns, of my said estate, 
called Twinckenham Park, shall be void, and IL 
devise the said estate to my son Edward, bis 
appointees, heirs, and astigns.’’ Mr. Budd is 
not singular in his objection to the mustache. 

Mr. Fleming, an appraiser and upholst+rer 
of Pimlico, by his will, proved in April, 1369, 
gives to the different men in his employ 10i 
each; ‘but to those who persist in wearing the 
mustache, 51. only.’’ Testators sometimes 
even venture to touch feminine attire; for we 
ffad Mr. James Robbins, whose will was proved 
in O. tober, 1864, declaring ‘‘that, in the event 
of my dear wife not complying with my re- 
quest to wear a widow's cap after my Cecease, 
and in the event of her marrying again, that 
then and in both such cases the annuity which 
will be payable to her out of my estate shall be 
201. per annum, and not 301.’" As there was 
no stipulation as to the time the widow's cap 
was to be worn, probably Mrs. Robbins found 
iteasy to comply with the letter of the request 
in her husband's wil! and yet indulge her own 
taste in the matter. In contradistinction to 
this example of a husband compelling his wid- 
ow to wear the emblems of mourning for him 
whether she motrned his loss or not, may be 

laced the provisions of the will, proved in 

ay, 1868, of Mr. Edward Con-anen; although 
the bequest is not made to depend upon their 
observance, the testator says: ‘‘And I hereby 
bind my said wife that sbe do not after my de- 
cease offend artistic taste, or blazon the sucred 
feelings of her sweet and gentle nature, by the 
exhibition of awilow’scap.’’ A ver — 
vbligation was imposed on two of his legatees 
by Sir James South, the astronomer, whose 
will, with several codicils, was proved in 1868. 
By his will he gave a pocket chrunoneter to the 
Earl of Sheftesbury, the Earl of Russe, and 
Mr. Archibald John Stevens, and in one of his 
cudicils he states they were sogiven to them in 
the fullest confidence that they would respec- 
tiv:ly use and wear them in the same manner 
as ‘*l am in the habit ot wearing my chronom- 
eter—namely, in my pantaloon pycket, prop- 
erly so called’’—a sort of premium to try und 
perpetuate the old fashion of carrying a watch 
in the fob pocket, in vogue when Sir James 
South was a young man. 

To quote eneinstance of a conditional legacy, 
given nearly 100 years ago, we may refer ww 
the codicil to the will of David ifume, the his- 
torian, wherein he leaves to his old friend Mr. 
John Home, of Kilduff — disliked port and 
used to contend that ‘*Home’’ was the correct 
spelling both for his name and Hume’s), ‘‘ten 
dozen of my old claret at his choice, and one 
single bottle of that other liquor called port. 
L also leave to him six dozen o: port, provided 
that he attests under his own hand, signed 
Jobn Hume, that he has himself alone finished 
that bottle at two sittings. By this concession 
he will at ence termimate the only two differ- 
ences that ever arose between us concerning 
temporal affairs.’’ 








The Feet. 


Of all parts of the bedy there is not one 
which ought to be so carefully attended to as 
the feet. Every person is aware from ex 
rience that coldsaad many ether diseases which 
preceed from the same are attributable to cold 
feet. The feet are at such a distance from the 
‘*wheel at the cistern’’ of the system, that the 
circulaticn ef the blood may be easily checked 
in them. You see all this, and although every 
person of common sense should be aware of the 
truth of what,we have stated, there is no 
ef the body so much trifled with as the feet. 
The-young and would-be-genteel-footed cramp 
their feet into thin-soled, bone-pinehing bouts, 
in order to display neat feet, in the fashionable 
sense of the term. Now this is very wrong. 
In cold weather, boots of good, thick leather, 
both in soles _ uppers, and are enough to 
give free circulation to the bl in the feet, 
should be worn by all. They should be water- 
tight and warm, but not air-tight. It injures 
the feet to wear an air-tight covering over them. 
India rabber shoes or buots should not be worn 
exeept in wétand slushy weather, and then 
taken off as soon as the exposure to it is over.7 
No part of the body should be allowed to have 
a covering which entirely ubstructs the passage 
ef the carbunic acid gas from the pores of the 
skin. There isone great evil against which 
every person should be on his guard, we mean 
the changing of warm for cold boots or shoes. 
It is a dangerous practice. 

D>. aa 


Pleasure from Giving Pain. 


So violent are the i of anger and re- 
venge in the human breast, that it is not won- 


‘derful that men should prosecute their real or 


imaginary enemies with cruelty and malevo- 
nek : bes that there should exist in nature a 
being who can receive pleasure from giving pain 
would be totally incredible, if we were not con- 
vinced by melancholy experience. We see 
children laughing at the miseries which they 
inflict on unfortunate animals; and the com- 
men e of all countries are delighted with 
bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, and 
all spectacles of cruelty and horror. Though 
civilizatiun may in some @ abate this f- 
rcity, it can never quite extirpate it; the most 
polished are not ashamed to be pleased with 
scenes of little less barbarity ; , to the dis- 

race of human nature, to dignify them with 
the name of ‘‘sports.’’—Jenyn. 


ta Boswell once asked Sebnson if there was 
no possible cirenmstance under which suicide 
would be justifiable. ‘‘No,” said Julnson. 
“Well,” suid Boswell, *‘suppose a man had 
been guilty of fraud, and that be was certain 
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Our Young Folks’ Column. 


Poor Billy bey was music 
O music pos | was he; om 
And yet he was as blithe a lad 
As any lad coul ! be— 
With a hi-de diddle, 
Bow and fi'idie, 
Rig-a-me-ho! sanz he— 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
auy could be. 


“Nobody knows the 1°, I knew, 
sees the » see, 
So play me high, or play me low, 
y fitdle’s enouch for me. 
It takes me here, it t:-kes me there— 
‘ Se play me ne Po high— 
( an 's me, ic binds me, anywhere, 
And litte me to the uy 
With a hi-de-diddle, 
Bow and fiddle, 
Rig-a-me-ho! : bee 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
As any iad could be. 











Mamie’s (Crumb of Comfort. 


Mamie’s eyes were brimful of tears when 
she came home from the little tea-party which 
the children had been allowed to bave at the 
school-house in honor of Washington’s birth- 


y- 
‘It wasn’tnice at all, mamma,’’ she sobbed, 
dropping down on the floor beside her mother 
in tue pleasant bay-window, where the ivies 
and pasturtiums and tea-roses were smiling 
and nodding at the February breez°s outside. 

““Why, | thought it was splendid! ’’ cried 
Flo, dancing up and down, her cheeks rosy-red, 
ber eyes black and slimy, and dimpled fingers 
trying to smooth out the kinks and curls which 
those same February breezes hed been twist- 
ing in her soft brown hair. ‘*We had just the 
nicest time ; and we played the nicest play ; 
and everything went smoth along: and no 
body wasn’t cross; an Miss Drew said Mamie 
was just as handy, and that I wasa little dear. 
And I’m so tired, i can’t stay still a minute.” 
And away ran Fio through the hall, down the 
steps, and out of sight. 

**W hat wasn’t nice, little Mamie?” inquired 
Mrs. Carr, kissing the tear-stained cheek laid 
upon her lap. 

_“O mamma! it’s the being handy ; [don’t 
like it one bit; and Flo always to be everybody’s 
‘little dear,’ and do all the pretty parts.”’ 

Mamma looked grave. 

“[ know just what you are thinking,”’ sai! 
Mamie, leaning her chin on her hand, and 
winking away the tears,—‘‘that it’s mean and 
seltish tur me to want the times, and not 
mind because Flo is handsome, and I ain’. 
Bat that isn’t all, mamma,—not really; it’s 
because, when anything goes along,—plays or 
anything, you know,—sumeb sdy’s got tu shove; 
and | don’t like—to shove—ali—the time.”’ 

A faint smile crept in mamma’s eyes ; but 
she said nothing. Mamie went on : 

“You know, to-day we had tableaux. I 
wish you could see m, mamma! Densey 
Deane and | made up most all the pictures : 
and i like to, only nobody ever once asked me 
to be in ’em; and, of course, I didn’t go acd 
ask myself. And soI had te stay all the: time 
in that big, dusty closet full of barrels and 
things, helping the others fix, and running to 
fetch tlis and that; and 1 was so tired, and 
Fio looked so pretty, mamma!” 

Mrs. Oarr Kissed the upturned face again, 
the little plain face with the ugly scar across 
one cheek; for, when very young, Mamie had 
been thrown down in the strret by a runaway 
horse, and the disfigured cheek und slightly- 
deformed shoulder would tell the sad story 
through all her earthly life. Butshe had been 
taught to thank God fur making her well again; 
and was usually so sunny | cheerful, and 
ber mother was surprised as well as grieved at 
her present fretful tune. So she said, as if 
assing @ question. 

“Suppose Gud meant Flo to help with her 

smiling face and dancing feet, and Mamie wiw) 
these useful hands and busy brain ?”’ 
« “I know, mamma; but that la~t way isn't so 
nice. And if he’doaly given me curly bair 
and a pretty face, and then not let me yet 
homely and humpy, I could have helped both 
ways suv much better.”’ 

“Not better, Mamie; becauge God's ways 
are always best. J hoped my little daughter 
had learned to trust lier heavenly Father’’— 

“Yes, mamma; but that isn’t it just now. I 
do love him dearly. Itisn’t that: it’s because 
it’s such bard work,—the shoving, you know. 
You see, alter the tableaux, all the nice things 
Mrs. Judd and Celia let us bave, were all scat- 
tered about; and nobudy never thinks to pick 
"em up at such tines. And they all ran off 
down stairs to help set the tables ; and Densey 
said, ‘Pick em up, Mamie, that’s a good girl.’ 
And she ran eff two. And, when got down 
stairs, they had begun to eat; and every thing 
was mussed round: and | hado’t seen the tabie 
at all. And nobody asked me to help 
things, because there was Fio and Densey first. 
And then, when we were done eating, they all 
rao — again to play ‘Blindman’s Buff; ’ 
and Miss Drew asked me w help wipe the dish- 
es, and | do Aate it so mamma! But Densey 
told ’em I was so handy! And then Mr. Drew 
bronghi over his microcupe to show us; and | 
wanted to see itso! And Densey’s little sis- 
ter pinched her finger, and wanted to go home ; 
and she wouldn’t go alone ; an’ Miss Drew ask- 
ed me ; and I never saw only one littie bug.” 
Mamie’s sobs came faster. **And it’s always 
so, mamma.—always; and nobody ever says 
‘Thank you,’ nor minds one bit whether | like 1 
or not.’ 

“God minds, Mamie.” 

“*L try to think so because you do, mamma ; 
but it isn’t so much comfort, you know, when 
you're—shoving, and dun’t want to. I know 
you like to have me kind and obliging, and 
that belps alung: so, perhaps, if 1 just knew 
what God thought—but it doesn’t seem as 
if he’d let some have all the fun, and some do 
nothing but shove, if he really did mind. May- 
be he thinks being good ought to make us bap- 
py enough; but it don’t me; I can’t help 
wanting a little more comfort,—one teenty, 
tonty crumb, mamma.”’ 

“Hear this, Mame,’’ (Mrs. Carr had been 
turning the leaves of hir little Testamen:): 
‘** Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister: aud whosvever will be 
chief among you, let bim be your servant: 

‘Even as Sun of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’ 

‘Jesus didn’t take the good times for him- 
self, Mamie: he chose rather to serve others.’’ 

‘Dues it mean so, really, mamma?” 

_**Don’t you remember he even washed the 
disciples’ feet? And then he said, ‘I have giv- 
en you an example, that ye should do as | 
have done.” You may be sure he minds who 
trie- to be most like him, Mamie.” 

‘*Bat I never thought he cared so much as 
that,”’ said Mamie settly. ‘Lo be a servant 
his very own self, so as to to show us how; 
because somebody mfust shove, you know. 1 
think I’d rather than not, now; because there’!! 
always be comfort way down under the ache.”’ 
—Christain Leader. 
> 


“I Didn’t Think.” 


There was a little girl whose name was Nel- 
ly. She was so fond of play that she was apt 
to forget the rules that ber mother had laid 


Pe | down tor her. One of these rules was, that, 


whcn her shoes were wet, she should always 
change them tur dry ones. 

One day Nellie went to play at croquet with 
some of her young friends. There had been a 
heavy rain the day before; and, though the sun 
shone while she played, the ground was quite 
damp. Nelly had on thin shoes; and when 
she came home the soles were so moist that 
they made her stockings wet and her feet cold. 
But Nelly saw a new picture-bovk on the ta- 
ble, and so qaite forgot her mother’s rule, and 
did not change her shoes. 

Can you guess what happened to her? Why, 
she touk a bad cold, and was so ill that the duc- 
tor was sent for; and she had to lie in bed a 
whole week. 

One day, her mother came into ber room and 
sat on the ned by herside. Nelly was almost 
well; and her muther raised her little girl's 
hand to her lips, and kissed it, and said, ** Will 


my little Nelly now remember always to change | 


her shoes when they are wet?"’ 

‘Yes, mother,”’ said Nelly: ‘‘for [am sure 
I do not like to take medicine, nor do t like to 
be kept a whole week on the bed. I will try to 
a trom catching cold. The trath is, J didn’t 
think.” 

**Ah! there it is, Nelly,’’ said her mother ; 
**it was that bad J didn't think who was to 
blame. Half our troubles are caused by him. 
Learn to think, my darling, and you will learn 
to go right.”"—The Nursery. 

aD 6 ae 


Allie’s P: qyer. 


There were once two little brothers in one 
home. The older had learned to say his eve- 
ning prayer, kneeling by his mother’s side. 
But the younger was able to lisp only a few 
words, and his mother had never yet tried to 
teach him any Ie. One evening, when 
bed-time came, they both knelt down together, 
and Charlie repeated his yer as usual. 
When he was done, little Allie looked up to his 
mother, and lisped: ‘‘Mamma, me p’ay too.”’ 

Then be put his hands over his eyes, and said 
only these two words : 

**God—Allie !”’ 

Low simple and how beautiful that was! The 
great God in heaven, and little Allie kneeling 
and lisping before his mother’s lap.— American 
Messenger. 





ta A witty little Aberdeen boy, suffering 
frum the application of the bireb, said, ‘‘furty 
rods are said te bea furlung. 1 know better. 
ewer such a plaguey licking as I've 








to be found out.”” *‘*Why, then,” was the re- | had find out that one rod makes an 
ply, ‘‘in that case let him go to some country | acher.’’ 

w he is not known, and not to the devil, | 
where he is known.” 


@ Gailt frames—Drison windows. 





TANNIN. 


Huntington, Nason & Co. 


pad tho cenese with an unusual choice selection 
ing and Furnishing Goods, Having taken ad- 
Vantage of the “‘money panic,’ we have been able to 
poe cur geet 80 ~™ we can A oe at ar 
uv ower than they hiye been offered at ' 
during tne past ten years, saiteaed 


Clothing Department 
SECOND FLOOR. 
mane, 5% SS 

Men's Overcaets, 


$5 $10 $12 $15 $20 $25 

snunhk we @B& @ 
Men's All Wool Suits, $15 00 $16 00 $18 00 
Men's Oustom Made Suits, 23 00 2350 3000 
Men's Reefers, $5 $8 $10 $12 $14 $16 
4@ All our fine clothing we warrant as well made 
th made 


as to measure, and in Which we can give 


as a it. 
We bave a very large assortment of 


BOY’S SUITS! 


Boy’s Sacque and Cape 
Overcoats ! 


at prices lower than the same quatity of cloth 
trimmings can be purchased at retail. 


SUITS. #4 50 $500 $600 $700 $750 9900 $1000 

SACQUE OVERCOATS, $4 00 $5 00 $5 50 $6 00 $8 00 
’ h 

CAPE OVEKLOATS, $6 00 $6 50 $9.00 $9.50 $10 00 


&@ Our assortme t of clothing is so large thot our 
customers may be sure of finding goods that will fit 


Our Furgishing Goods Department ! 


FIRST FLOOR. 
Great Bargains in Underclothing ! 


Jnet received 200 dozen Undershirts »nd Drawers, 
to be rold for Sic, 65, 75e, 90c, $l and $1 25 per gar- 
ment. All of the above goods we are selling at least 
2) per cent. below the market sates. 

Full line of Fine Underclothing, at $2 50, $3 00 and 
$3 5) per garment. 

Imported Underciothing, Scotch and English, $5 00, 
$6 0 an! 88 OO per garmer t. 

Silk Underclothing, $5 00 te $12 (0 per garment. 





Per pair, Immense stock of Gioves, 
both Forelun aad American m+«nu<- 
fecture. treat Barcains in + lan- 
nel Shirts & Cardigan J«ckets. 
Choice siples of Neck Tics 
Scarf-. Fine Cashmere 
Maflers and Worsted >ca: fs. 


Always in stock a full line of Linen Collars, Dick- 
eys and Cuffs; also a good assortmentof Neck Stock-, 

N.B. Wewmake po statements 0. paper that we 
cannot prove by our stock and prices, 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE! 


*@ Please call and examine zoos. 


Huntington, Nason & Co., 


Wholesale and Ketail Dealers in Clothing and Furn- 
ishing “ds. 


190 Water Street, Augusta. 


BOSWORTH 


Without Specifying prices ts offering 


GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS ! 


To Buyers of 


Woolen Goods ! 


—AND- 


Ready Made 


CLOTHING! 


Of his own Manufacture. 





T 


No. 174 WATER STREET. 


He also has on hand « 


Great Variety 


—OF— 


Undershirts & Drawers ! 


-—-AT— 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


AUGUSTA, Nov. 10, 1873. 50tt 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetahle alteratives, Sar- 
‘ gaparilia Dock, Stillingia 
°y/, and Mandrake with the 
., Todides of Potassium and 
BZ Iron moekes a most effect- 

= ual cure ofa series of com- 
plaints which are very pre 
valent and asfllicting. It 

. purifies the blood parges 
out the lurking humors in the sysiem, that undermi:.e 
health and settle into troublesome disorders. Erup- 
tions of the skin are the appearance on the surface of 
humors that should be expelled from the blood. In- 
ternal deran_ements are the determination of these 
same humors to some internal orgsn, or organs, 
whose action they derange, and whose su+tance they 
disease and destroy. AYER’S SAKSPARILLA expels 
these humors from the blood. When they are gone, 
the disorders they produce disappear, such as U/cer- 
ations of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Erup- 
trons ond Eruptive diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony's 
tire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, 
Boi/a, Tumors. Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ring-worm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, Newralgia, 
Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, Female Weakness, 
Steri/ity, Leucorrhaa arising from internal ulceration 









Also, Clothirg for ‘ hildren from 8 to 12 years of oge, —— 


All Grades of Suspenders, from 35c to $3 | tors 











Simplest, “Strongest, asics Working 


SAVES LABOR, TIME AND CLOTHES ! 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


AND 
“Should be in Every Household.” 
TRY THE “NOVELTY,” 
And satisfy yourself that it is the Best, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Oo, 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 














Ts COMPANION ais vo be a favorite in every 
famil —looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read «ith interest by the older. 
ye A wate ® Gapases; te judic'ous, practi- 

sensible; and to have permanent worth 
whlle it attracts for the hour. ‘ 


Ite pur 
ad Purpose is 


It is handsomely illustrated. and has for contribu- 
som~ of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. James DeMille, 
Loulsa M. Alcott, 
Rebecea H. Davis, 

Cc, W. Flanders, Rath Cihesterfeld, 
8S. S. Robbins, M. A, Dennison, 


Its reading is ada to the old and , is 
— in its a sprightly and entertaining Mm f 
gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
iditorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 
Topics, Sclections for Deo- 
Mistorical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical sketches, Anecdotes, Puazies 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


4@ Subscription Price, $1 50. cimen 
copies mailed free, Address, - 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


d4teouds 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mase, 


WE CLAIM FOR THE EUROPEAN 
COUGH REMEDY that its power to relieve and 
cure dbstinate and long standing coughs, and 
pulmonary di: eases in general, is UNEQUAL- 
LED BY ANY MEDICINE known. That it 
has made most wonderful cures, no one will 
deny. Hundreds of persons, who for months 
had: been emaciated by coughirg, night sweats 
and raising of blood, who were thought to be 
in hopeless Consumption, have been cured by 
from one to six bottles of the European Cough 
remedy. 

The following certificates just received are 
given as examples : 

Cure or Severs Caszs or Luo Dissase. 

Mr. B. LU. Larrabee, of Gorham, Me., was 
cured of a severe cough, accompanied with 
bleeding from the lungs, and restored to health 
by Clarke's European Cough Rew edy. 

Curs or Puruisic Witru Severe Coven, or 
Lone Stanpixa. 

Mr. William W. Strout of Windham, Me., 
was for many years sfilicted with that distress- 
ing malady the phthisic, accompanied as usual 
in such cases with severe cough, was entirely 
cured by Clarke's E:ropean Cough Remedy. 

We have certificates enough to fill a volume. 
When everything else bas fuiled the European 
Cough Remedy has often cured in a few days 
or weeks. 

Prepared by Walter Clarke & Son, Minot, 
Me., Proprietors of Clarke's Rheumatic Elixir, 
&c. Sold wholesale by George C. Goodwin & 
Co., Boston, by U. H. Hay and John W. Per- 
kins, & Co., Portland, and retailed by Drug- 
gists and Medicine dealers generally. 
6meow. 


Probate Notices, 


Dr. I. I, Hayes, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
‘Sophie May,’’ 

©, A Stephens, 














ven, that the subscriber has 
Administrator on the estate 


JOHN KARL, late of Litchfield, 

in the County of K bec, d 1, i-testate, and 
has undertaken that trust by givivg bond as the law 
directs:—All persons, therejore, having demands 
inst t* > estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 
hibitthe me for settlement; and al! indebted to said 
estate are uested to make immediate payment to 
N v. 24,. 373, ISAAC STAKBIRD. 

ENNEBEC COUNTY..... in Probate Court at 

Augusta,on the fourth Monday of November, 1878. 

ABNER T, PRESC)1T, Administrator ov the es- 
tate of Edmund P. Prescott, late of China, in said 
county. deceased, haying presented his first acovunt 
of administration of the Estateof said deceased for 
allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the four bh Monday of |ecem er 
next, inthe Maine Farmer, & newspaper printed in 

may attend ata 


Nes is hereby 
been duly appoin 
oO! 








Augusta, that all persons intereated 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should 


not be allowed, 
H. K. BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: CHARI us HEWINS, Register. i 


ENNEBEC COUNTY..... in Probete Court, at 

4 ta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1873, 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the 

last will and testament of Thomas Chick, late of 

Monmouth, in said County, deceased, having been 
presented for Bees : 

ORDERED, notice thereof be given three weeks 








and uterine disease, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Ei ] ’ 
and General Debdility. With their departure health 
returns, 


PRYPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
Pra ticaland Analytical Che sts, 
Sold by all Druggists and dealers in Medicine. ly43 








HEART 
DISEASE 
CAN 

















BE 
CURED, 


AND 
DR. GRAVES’ 


HEART REGULATOR, 


WILL DO IT. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL 
And you will be Convinced. 


The Heart Regulator has been recommended by 
many physicians, and is all wed by all who know its 
value to be just what we claim it—a Cure for Heart 


Disease. 

For circulars of testimonial:, &c., address the sole 
agent, 

FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 

Price $1 per Bottle. For sale by our agent, 6m34 
+, W. KINSMAN, Druggist, Augusta, Me, 


e every- 

“od $75 to $250 per month, where 
male and female, tntro'iuce the ts} ENUIN 
IMPROVED COM MON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, This Machine will stich, nem, 
fell, tuck. q ult, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15.00. 
Fullv licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for a machine that will sew a 
strongor, more beautiful. or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the *Kilastic |ock ~tiich ” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents trom $75 to #25v per month, and ex- 
penees, Or a Cummission fom which twice thit 
amountcan be made. A-idress *KCUMB & Vo. 
Boston, Mass., Pitsburgh, Pa., Chicago. ''t. or 
. Mo. 18.44 


St. Louis, M 
FREE. 





Agents---Wante 





a“ ¥ 
AMSo,S 
N’s 


ung Complaints, ac, 
o tuilure in over 100,00! cases” 
ee . . .gotcure. Por Sate by ati 
Drageiet~ Viice 25 cents. GRO. C, GOODWIN & 


. be bed 
a BADGER, Augusta, Me, 


vely prior to the sourth Monday of December 
mo Xt.,inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at & 
Ceurt of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
not be proved, agyeores and allowed, as the last will 
and testament of the said deceased. 

H. K, BAKER, a 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY..... in Probate Court at 

Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1578. 
JOSIAH MURKiLL, Guardian of Bitphales Wood 
ot Vienna, in said co. nty, uneound, having petitioned 
for license to sell at public avction or private sale, 
the tellowing real estate of said ward the p 
w beplaced on interest, viz.: AJl tne interest of said 
a in about 6 acr's of meadow land in Chester- 
vile: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of December 
next.,in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at & 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why he pores of said petition 
should not Ue granted. . Kh. BAKER, - 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register, 


ENNEBEC COUNT Y...../n Probate Court,at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November 1878, 
BLIZA J. RUBBINS, widow of Darius Kobbins, 
late of Readdeld d+ ova.ed, represents that said de- 
censed died seiz.(lo! real estate, and requests that 
© mmtssioners may be appointed to asoiga tober 
dower therein: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 





successively prior W the fourth y of Dec. 
aext, in the Mame Farmer, a newspaper printe in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may atvend at & 


Court of Probate then w be holden at August: 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pevition 
should rot be granted H. K, BAKER, a 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register, 


$10 to $0 Fseittatting satu weattns 





©v.,, 5s. Louls, Mo, 











———— 


THE MAINE FARMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
aGia 
HOMAN & BADGER, 
Office Water St., (opposite Granite Hall,) 
Augusta, 


8. L. BOARDMAN, Agricultural Editor, 
4 B. CAPHAM, Geueral Biditor, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER ANNUM iN ADVANCE, 


Three M $2.50 will 
If not paid within ° onths, 


d Provinces are obarg- 
oi aeeseThdidoan'ttenyponige tote nee 


TERMS OF AUVVERTISING ; 


For one square of 12 lines, @3 for three insertions, 
endciana cues per line for each suveeq uent insertion 
Special Notices $2.00 per inch ior eaeh insertion. 
pransient ads erusement- to be pal ter in envenee. 

e@ All letiers oa business coo with the 

should the Pubushers, 





—_—— 
TRAVELING AGENTS: 








Co., wholesale agents, 88 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
lyeowss 


&. N, Taber, V. Darang, ©. & Ayer, Warren Fallen 
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